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FRONT LINE DELIVERY FO! 
ADVANGE BASE SUPPORT 


Shuttling between major air terminals is one type of operation. .. 
like the Berlin airlift, in which Fairchild “Flying Boxcars”’ 
moved hundreds of tons of cargo. More eloquent of the C-119’s 
versatility is the urgent shuttling of supplies from rear areas to 
advanced combat bases. Here the famous “Flying Boxcar”’ is 
unique. No other aircraft can load so much materiel intact . . . 
to unload it, ready for action, on an emergency field . . . or to 
paradrop it where no air-strip exists. Designed and constantly 
improved to meet expanding military needs, the C-119 delivers 
men, supplies and equipment with maximum speed and effi- 
ciency. From nose to twin-tail it’s a specialized bulk cargo car- 
rier—ready for any airlift, from anywhere to anywhere! 








EXCLUSIVE FEATURES FOR 
ADVANCE BASE OPERATIONS: 


Increased payload « Better bulk Cargo Clear- 
ance and Distribution - Shorter Take-offs and 
Landings « Rough Field Landing Gear « Crew 
Bail-Out Chute « Provision for External Fuel 





ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


4e= FAIRCHILD © 


JAAiwnatt Division 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 





Engine Division, Farmingdale, L. |., N. Y. 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L. I., N. Y. 
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Miller Field at McAllen 
ls Tops in Accommodations 


» It’s in the heart of the Rio Grande Valley 





It’s a Port of Entry to Mexico 


It’s served by Trans-Texas Airways 
with convenient daily schedules 





IF YOUR’E IN YOUR OWN PLANE 


Miller Field is lighted, has ample 
paved runways, and at McCREERY 
AVIATION you'll find a friendly 
welcome from “Mac” and Ardath 
McCreery. At McCreery’s there’s 
top-flite storage and maintenance 
service with licensed mechanics 
and ready transportation to 
town. There’s Mobilgas Air- 
craft and Mobiloil Aero, too. 

If you'd like anything spe- 

cial (like a rent-a-car), 
call "em on the Uni- 
com(122.8)before you 
land and they'll have 

it ready for your 
arrival, 

















If you’re going airline, Trans-Texas serves the valley with 

fast, convenient schedules. If you’re flying your own, “Mac” 

>. and Ardath McCreery are there to welcome you to McCreery 
Aviation. If you’re within the radius (50-60 miles) call ’em 
on the Unicom(122.8)and let ’em know you’re coming in. 








NS: 

lear- 

} and 

ae FLYING BIRD-HUNTERS PLEASE 

Fes NOTE: The white-wing hunting season ' 
comes off at McAllen in September. Call, 

| wire or write J. F. “Mac”? McCreery at 

I McCreery Aviation Company, Miller Munic- 


ipal Airport, McAllen, Texas, and be’ll be 
glad to give you dates and details on real 
bird bunting. 











~ 250 miles altitude 


Moving toward the space frontier- 


world records for rockets 


——) 


and piloted rocket planes 


15 miles altitude 
and 1238 m.p.h. 


—the Douglas Skyrocket and Wac-Corporal 


How soon will man cross the Space 
Frontier? Already, Douglas-built planes, 
rockets, and missiles—including the 
Wac-Corporal and D-558-2 Skyrocket— 
have probed at its fringes. 

Ina record climb, the Douglas D-558-2 
reached an altitude where its pilot was 


Army’s Wace shown leaving V-2 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


weightless, as in a flight through space, 
while the Wac rocket, set in the nose of 
the V-2, travelled one-quarter of the way 
to the proposed orbit of a man-made 
satellite. Most important, both records 
came during normal research—planned 
to keep the United States and its Armed 


First in Aviation 


Forces out in front in the fields of guided 
missiles and supersonic aircraft. 

Performance of Skyrocket and Wae- 
Corporal is proof of Douglas leadership 
in all phases of flight. Farther and faster 
with a bigger payload is the basic rule of 
Douglas design. 
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An Allison Technical School instructor leading class discussion on the J35 Turbo-Jet engine. 


Training the men 
behind the men who fly the jets 


Around the world there is an ever- 
growing fraternity of mechanics, 
engineers and instructors who have 
earned the title, “Allison Technical 
School Graduate.” More than 10,000 


Navy and Marines 





members of the Air Force, 
have received diplomas from the Allison Techni- 
cal School, in Indianapolis. 

Students selected by the Armed Forces are 
usually engineering officers or enlisted personnel 
with long years of service. They are sent to the 
school for intensive 4-week courses which involve 
long hours in the classrooms and extra hours of 
homework every evening. 

Skilled Allison instructors with many years of 
varied experience make use of modern teaching 


i] 


# 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, 


1953 


nd J71I Axia 


aids including cutaways of J33 and J35 Turbo- -Jet 
engines, the T38 and T40 Turbo- Prop engines. 


But the activities of the Allison Technical School 
do not stop with the classes at Indianapolis. 
In addition, Allison instructors from the school 
go out all over the world to set up classrooms 
at air bases and aircraft manufacturing plants to 
teach thousands of other technicians the proper 
methods of operating and maintaining Allison 
turbine engines. These men include pilots, flight 
engineers and technicians from aircraft builders 
and our own organization. 


Yes, thousands of the men behind the men who 
fly the jets proudly wear the badge, “Allison 
Technical School Graduate.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


133 Centrifugal Turbo-Jet engines, T38 and T40 Turbo-Prop engines 
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HILLIPS Petroleum Company 

sponsored many of Wiley Post’s 
experimental stratosphere flights 
during the mid-thirties. For his high 
| flying, a rubberized fabric “‘space 
suit’? was used by Post to protect 
him from the dangerous effects of 
high altitudes. Shown here are Post 
(left) and Will D. Parker, Manager 
of Phillips Petroleum Company’s 
Aviation Division, standing beside 
Post’s plane “The Winnie Mae,” 
examining the inflated suit in prep- 
aration for one of the high altitude 
flights. On the extreme right is Guy 
Ball, parachute expert. 
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by B. F Goodrich. 


TRANL-BLAZER OF THE STRATOSPHERE 


seemed to have many of the prairie qualities of the man with whom 
he died, Will Rogers. Wiley Post was the first man to fly around 
the world alone . . . the first man to fly around twice. He was ang 
early student of high altitude jet streams and he worked tireless? 
to promote his theory that “‘the air lanes of the future wik’be 
charted through the stratosphere.” 


THE LATEST high altitude pressure suit, shown 
above, was developed for the U. S. Navy by 
B. F. Goodrich Company. For the first time 
pilots can now abandon jet or rocket aircraft in 
outer space atmospheres. Life can be safe- 
guarded as high as 100,000 feet in the new high 
altitude suit, designed to inflate automatically 
to survival pressures should a plane’s pressurized 
system fail. This innovation in outer space 
attire stems directly from that first “space 


suit” worn by Wiley Post —and made for him AVIATION PRODUCTS 
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Virtually every phase of American industry has had a 
hand in the remarkable progress and growth that aviation 
has undergone. In the field of aviation fuels and lubricants 
Phillips Petroleum Company has been, and continues to be, a 
major contributor 









Today Phillips is one of the country’s largest suppliers of 
aviation fuel for military, commercial and private flying. Pro- 
ducing new fuels for turbo-props and jets, Phillips also supplies 
great quantities of 115/145 grade aviation gasoline. 

For the very finest in aviation fuels and lubricants think 


tr A " first of Phillips. 


AVIATION DIVISION 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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STATUS REPORT ON NEW AIR- 
CRAFT: The second Piper Twin 
‘Anache” will be delivered to the 


Piper sales department shortly after 
Labor Day for flight demonstrations. 
{mong the refinements of the newer 
all-metal ship over the prototype are 
specially designed engine nacelles (de- 
signed in Detroit). . . . Jacobs Air- 


craft Engine Company of Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, will test fly its experi- 
mental helicopter in August... . 4 Asso- 
ciated Manufacturing and Engineer- 
ng Company’s WE-1 Navion conver- 
sion using two E-225 horsepower Con- 
tinental engines has completed CAA 
approved type certificate static tests 
and will undergo flight ATC tests 
after a cross-country shakedown 
flight in August. The company has 
started conversion work on_ their 
second Navion. (See pages 22-23 of 
this issue for complete story). 
Sanders Aviation Company of River- 
lale, Maryland, is contemplating 
manufacture of the 4-place airplane 
the Ercoupe manufacturers dropped in 
1947. With prototype, all engineering 
and drawings, plus many tools and 
fixtures in hand, Sanders hopes to ac- 
juire necessary capital and manufac- 
turing facilities in the near future. 
They believe the airplane can be sold 
lume of 200 per year or more for 
ler $10,000. 


HILLER ACQUIRED RIGHTS TO 
s-PLACE DOMAN YH-31 HELICOP- 
ER in a licensing agreement closed 
ate July. Details of the deal were 

closed, but Doman will continue 
evelopment of civilian helicopters 
while Hiller will be concerned with 
military interests in the 400-hp. 
single-engine transport helicopter, 

w undergoing CAA certification 
tests at Danbury, Conn. 


LIGHTPLANE DELIVERIES BY 
SIX MANUFACTURERS DURING 
FIRST 5 MONTHS OF 1953 totaled 
L776 with total billings of $15.1 
mill according to the Aircraft In- 
lustries Association. This is at an 
average of 355 lightplanes per month 
valued at slightly over $3 million. If 
iS average is maintained through- 
ut the rest of the year, 1953 light- 
Plane pments will total 4,260 with 
a Val f $36.3 million, as compared 
vi 98 deliveries worth $26.1 

1952 and only 2,302 de- 
Verlés valued at $16.8 million in 1951. 


‘he ok is for 1953 lightplane 
shipme to exceed last year’s by 
avout per cent. 


LAR “ST NUMBER OF LIGHT- 
PLANE SHIPMENTS during first 5 


‘Tice 3 
as 
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FIRST CLOSE-UP OF CHANCE VOUGHT “REGULUS” GUIDED MISSILE is this view 
photographed on public display during the Michigan Aero Club's 6th Annual International 
Aviation Exposition last month in Detroit. Not shown is the landing gear of the Regulus, 
which resembles a jet fighter plane. This supersonic missile is in production for the 
Navy at Dallas. 
(Chance Vought Aircraft Photo.) 


months of 1953 was 866 sold by Piper, Pacers and Tri-Pacers. Their value of 
including 439 Super Cubs and 427 (Continued on page 10) 
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Including SOUTHERN FLIGHT and MODERN AIRPORTS 


COVER: Temco production of Riley Twin Navion Conversions for Jack Riley 
began rolling in high gear last month. Shown on the cover are 8 Riley Twins on 
the ramp and a 9th flying down the line-up. Nearest to camera is Riley's Series 
300 model, powered by two newly-developed 4-cylinder Lycomings producing 
150 hp. each and equipped with exhaust augmentor tubes and propeller spinners. 
Riley has now completed 20 Twins powered by 140-hp. Lycomings. Beginning 
with No. 21, all will be delivered with the new 150-hp. engines. Customers 
represented by the airplanes pictured on the cover are General Tire Co., Akron, 
Ohio; Russell Firestone, Jr., Dallas; Ireland Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Red 
River Cotton Oil Co., Alexandria, La.; M. L. Mayfield, Houston; Ben Bransom, 
Dallas; Burrus Mills, Dallas; and Johnson Lumber Co., Omaha, Nebraska. 
—(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo.) 
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The Beecheraft 
Bonanza 


FOR VALUE 


Guyjiy culslariling design » fealuttes and (peiformance 


. the 1953 Bonanza has been refined 
to matchless perfection and from any 
angle it’s the finest, most practical de- 
sign in a personal plane. The new Bonan- 
za for 1953 offers speed with safety 

power with ease of flying . . . all- 
metal durability with roomy comfort 
and combines many other advanced de- 
sign features that make it years ahead 
in its field. The 1953 Bonanza is truly the 
design of the future here today. 


With full tanks, the 1953 Bonanza’s pay- 
load is 822 lbs., or four persons plus 142 
Ibs. of baggage. Useful load is 1,075 
lbs.—enough to meet all your — 
ments. Also, the new Bonanza’s pertorm- 
ance includes 175 mph. at 8,000 ft. 
using 65 per cent of power (120 hp.) 
with fuel consumption at 10 gals. per 
hour. Combine this with the Bonanza’s 
big payload and you have unequalled 
performance. 








You will find owning a Beechcraft is a paying business proposition. A phone call or a note on your 
letterhead is all that is mecessary for a tree dé monstration by the ] D Reed Company, Houston, Texas 
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DISTRIBUTOR 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Jumper clears plane 
and pulls ripcord. 








sad] PIONEER 
Guide Surface 

aD 

The canopy has begun 

— aracnures 








less 
opening shock 


less 
oscillation 


less 
side drift 


jumper descends 
straight down 


landing on his feet 


Pilot chute begins to 
draw canopy out of 
the pack. 













Canopy swings to a 
vertical position. 


















Jumper descends 
straight down. 





Once again, Pioneer Parachute Company’s 
manufacturing facilities, as well as its de- 
velopment and engineering experience, work 
for the advancement of the aviation industry. 
The Pioneer P7-B* and P9-B* Guide Surface 
Personnel Parachute now makes more cer- 
tain the saving of lives during emergencies 
at higher aircraft speeds — and safer than 
ever before in the history of aviation. 








Guide extensions, 
sewn to the skirt of 
the canopy at every 














The Guide Surface Personnel Parachute is 








now standard equipment of the U. S. Air second gore. The 
Forces and is available, through the Pioneer vents produce the air 
Parachute Company, to other governments deflection that gives 
and commercial flyers. this new parachute 


such remarkable sta- 
e SOUTHWEST FACTORY BRANCH bility. 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas pup ere + 


PARACHUTES MAKE THE OFFERENCE/ Jumper lands on his wee ye 


feet when contact is 
made with the 
ground. Minimum os- 


Te PIONEER PARACHUTE CO. INC. ciation uring Je: —— ff 


“eee MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A er this important 


protection from in- *Patents angted for in U.S. and principal 
juries. countries throughout the world. 
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CONTINENTALS 








THAT IS WHY THEY POWER MORE 
UTILITY AIRCRAFT 
THAN ALL OTHER ENGINES COMBINED 
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ONLY CONTINENTAL BACKS YOU WITH ESTABLISHED WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


[antinental Motors [orporation 


Aircraft Fngine [Jivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








AIR REPORT 
(Continued from page 7) 
$3,679,000, however, was below the 
$5,662,000 worth of 696 airplanes de- 
livered by Cessna, including 377 M de] 
170B’s, 261 Model 180’s, 52 Model 
195’s, 5 Model 190’s and 1 Model 140A. 
Beech delivered 170 airplanes § 145 
Bonanzas and 25 twin-engine [D1i8§ 
transports) valued at $4,149,000. .\ero 
Commanders numbered 27 through 
May, with a value of $1,587,000, and 
Taylorcraft shipped 11 Tourists and 
3 Sportsman models valued at $70,900, 
while Mooney delivered 2 M-18 single- 

seaters and Call-Air delivered 1 


A CESSNA 180 STAYED ALOFT 
10 HRS. AND 14 MINS. on July 11 as 
part of the 6th Annual International 
Aviation Exposition at Detroit, aver- 
aging 4.4 gals. per hour for fuel con- 
sumption at an average true air speed 
of 110 mph. Flown by Robert Nulty, 
Cessna distributor in the Great Lakes 
area, and his salesman Landy Taylor, 
the 180 had no modifications and 
carried the regular 60-gal. capacity. 
The flight was under a CAA flight 
plan filed at 5:44 a. m. and closed at 
3:58 p. m. with the landing. It was 
estimated that the flight 
1,200 miles, although it was 
locally. 

LOOKING TO 1955-56 BUSINESS, 
Temco Aircraft Corp. at Dallas is 
placing primary emphasis on develop- 
ing aircraft designs of its own for the 
military services combined with sub- 
contracting major assemblies for other 
manufacturers. President Robert Me- 
Culloch said Temco had negotiated ar- 
rangements to produce several major 
assemblies for the McDonnell F3H 
Demon amounting to about 35 pe 
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(Continued on page 26) 














FLYING SALESMAN Bob Darlington, 
president of Whiton Manufacturing Co 
New Britain, Conn., services accounts in 
cities from New York to Chicago * his 
Cessna 170. He sells precision griedins 
spindles and says he can make more call 
in less time by flying—as do thousands 
businessmen engaged in modern flying 
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ELECTRONIC CONTROL 


Senses engine speeds, 






































gas temperatures and 
other control factors 
then signals fuel re- 
quirements to the fuel 
metering unit. 





Leadershi 


FUEL METERING UNIT 
Electrically controlled, 
this unit meters fuel to 


pin 


the engine in accord 
with signals from the 





electronic control. 








ELECTRONIC AMPLIFIER 


Maintains a scheduled 


r. FOR JET, RAM JET AND 
: TURBO-PROP ENGINES 


exhaust turbine tem- 
perature by controlling 
the nozzle area. 





Since the first jets of World War II, Bendix Products Division at 
South Bend has served the aircraft industry in developing and manu- 


(ESS . . . 
¥ . facturing fuel metering systems for jet engines. Today Bendix offers nwel 
a. unmatched know-how and facilities both in electronic and hydro- yaro- . 
th mechanical principles for these important components of jets, ram mechanical 
i] jets and turbo-prop engines. 
Mi RESEARCH « A staff devoted exclusively to secking 





new and better fuel metering techniques — preparing 
today for the requirements of tomorrow. 


F3H ENGINEERING ¢ An organization that is experienced 
5 Op in applying both electronic and hydro-mechanical prin- 
ciples. Successful creators of lightweight, serviceable 
equipment to meet the demands of each new advance in 
engine design. 


MANUFACTURING © Two modern and geographically 
separate manufacturing divisions. Each capable of build- 
ing to the most exacting test standards — high quality 
at reasonable cost. 


MAIN FUEL CONTROL 
The control illustrated 
includes a governor 
which holds the engine 





at a selected speed 
regardless of altitude. 


























AFTERBURNER FUEL 
CONTROL Gradvates 
the afterburner thrust 
by selecting fuel flow 
in various proportions 






SERVICE © A _ world-wide service organization that 
follows through to see that engine operators obtain full 
benefit from the quality built into the equipment. 


EXPERIENCE ¢ A background of more than thirty 
years of leadership in designing and building fuel meter- 
ing systems for both reciprocating and jet engines. 


For Your Fuel Metering Requirements Depend Upon Bendix: 


* Hycro-mechanical fuel controls « Afterburner controls « Fuel supply pumps * Spray nozzles 
* Electronic fuel controls ¢ Turbo-prop controls ¢ Flow dividers © Ram jet controls 


BENDIX sicreSs SOUTH BEND sxona 


ELECTRONIC AND HYDRO-MECHANICAL CONTROLS 


























to mass air flow 






through the engine. 













NOZZLE CONTROL A 
hydro-mechanical 
servo control unit which 










actuates the variable 
exhaust nozzle mech- 
anism of a jet engine 
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. e . Export Sales: Bendix International Division OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENGINEERS in Electronics, Mechanics 
7) 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. and Hydraulics — This division of Bendix is among the world 
7 LLAAY LA leaders in developing and manufacturing a wide variety 
of products currently in use by commercial as well as mili- 

tary aviation. Investigate your opportunities with Bendix. 

Write to Administrative Engineering, Bendix Products 

Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation, South Bend. Ind 
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Facts 2.2 


Fi gure: 


west. 





Now, cloud-clobbering classmates, : >> in aN 
gather ’round and we’ll show you the difference SS 
between a lure and allure. Obviously, 
Rosemary Gowen (21, 118 lbs., 5’7”, brown 
hair and eyes) has both. She has 

hooked herself with one, while reserving 
the other to angle for, say, a bass-voiced 
flying fish at the beautiful concrete 


beach of Southwest Airmotive in Dallas. 


Fact: 


For hundreds of pilots throughout 
the Western Hemisphere, there’s 
allure aplenty in the quality, 
dependability, and reasonable prices 
of the Southwest Airmotive 
Instrument Shop. Recently expanded 
and newly-equipped, this shop can 
do everything from setting a clock to 
custom-building a complete 
executive aircraft panel. 


Write for details and prites. 














LOVE FIELD DALLAS 
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Just 


among 


I ‘HERE’S a peculiar philos- 
ophy among a number of 
pilots 


of executive aircraft and busi- 
ess fliers that wherever they land for 
he airport service operator should 


rac Tf 
Ka \ 


oll out the red Carpet, sweep out the 
p, clean the windshield, empty the 


ishtrays, arrange for hotel accommo- 


wn 


lations, furnish transportation to 
town, then tie the airplane down (if 
hangar space isn’t available)—all for 
free. And if gasoline is purchased in 
iny quantity at all, a 
sually expected. 

On the other hand there are those 


discount is 


operating and sales end of the 


ness who want to Start a national 
IMpaign to convince airplane owners 
hat they should not attempt to chisel 
mn prices, that “discount-itis” weakens 
the entire aviation servicing structure 
nd eventually will result not only in 
generally poorer service but also in 
vice since the practice of chisel- 
1g brings on bankruptcy. 
Both of these views are extreme but 
eless actually exist. The situa- 


tion calls for a broader understanding 


n the customer and the airport 
institution of each other’s 
roblems to the end that both profit 
ly from every 
But both groups might as well 
— the can’t 


business trans- 


operators stop 
ilots and plane owners from seeking 
discounts or expecting a lot of service 
tor little or no reward and the plane 
Wners are not going to get a lot of 
fancy service out of an operator who 
iply pumps a little gas into an air- 
lane unjustifiable discounts from 
lose \ ho want to stay alive. Therefore 
ion between the two is a little 
liculous side. 


One of the roots of 


such trouble 





the home office of the 
aircraft Executive 
large corporations are either 
lugt or imagine they are caught 


ten in 


owner. 


t lifhcult position of saving 
hone herever they can in the 
rvic ind maintenance of their 





', 1953 





ourselves 


SERVICING THE BUSINESS FLIERS 


so-called 
chiseling originates between the pilot 
the operator because the pilot 
wants to run back to his downtown 
how much 


flying equipment. A lot of 
and 


ofhce and show the boss 
dough he saved the company to help 
justify his own job. It is an amusing 
paradox to say the least to observe a 
large company paying a _ hundred 
thousand or so for an executive trans- 
port, then trying to chisel the lowly 
operator on gas and maintenance, or 
to hire competent pilots on starvation 
w“ ages. 


We think the executives of the com- 


EDITORIALS 






panies owning the airplanes are the 
who need educating. Nothing 
would be more ridiculous than to try 
and change human nature, which some 
observers concerned with the problem 
propose to do, but you can change the 
attitudes and practices of hard-headed 
businessmen when it’s done on a 
hard-headed business-like basis. Trouble 
is no one takes the time to talk to 
the men with the purse strings. 
Fortunately the majority of 
poration aircraft owners know that 
you get exactly what you pay for. In 
recent years more and more of them 
have learned that safety is a dollar 
mark — you just can’t treat an air- 
plane like a truck or an automobile 
or dragline, and compromise with 
cheapness. For those haven’t 
learned the lesson yet we might try 
an intelligent, industry-sponsored edu- 
cational program. But it’s a waste of 
(Continued on page 37) 


ones 


cor- 
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OAKS FROM ACORNS 


EW York Airways, one of 
the nation’s three certifi- 


cated “experimental” helicopter opera- 
tions, last month started hauling pas- 
sengers commercially between the 
three large metropolitan New York 
airports — LaGuardia, Idlewild and 
Newark. Fares are equivalent to taxi 
charges between the terminals. Be- 
tween Idlewild and Newark ground 
time consumes about 2 hours while the 
helicopter makes it in 20 minutes. 
That’s real progress and from where 
we sit it looks like inauguration of 
scheduled helicopter passenger service 
in the New York area should be con- 
sidered one of the major aeronautical 
achievements of 1953. 

It was only 14 years ago that the 
first production-type helicopter took 
to the air. And it was only 7 years ago 
that the first commercial model went 
into production. Since that time the 
‘copter industry has produced 2,800 
machines, mostly for the military 
services. While the Korean War has 
contributed much to helicopter de- 
velopment we cannot lose sight of the 
commercial utilization of helicopters 
and the terrific potential for the ma- 
chines in peaceful pursuits. 

Although military orders and mili- 
tary utilization have speeded up de- 





velopment, these factors  simulta- 
neously have retarded the marketing of 
helicopters in the commercial field. 
What few helicopters are now in com- 
mercial use were largely bought, not 
sold. Just before the war broke out in 
Korea it looked as if we would see 
some concentrated and _ intelligent 
sales promotion work on the part of 
several manufacturers. The Korean 
war quickly shelved that development. 

It now appears that heli- 
copter companies are again consider- 
ing marketing their products com- 
mercially, putting some _— sustained 
steam behind their efforts. Surely the 
inauguration of passenger service by 
New York Airways with 16 daily 
schedules will help influence public 
acceptance of the helicopter nationally. 
It comes at an opportune time when a 
young but healthy branch of our 
domestic aviation enterprise stands on 
the threshold of expanding into virgin 
commercial markets. 

We salute New York Airways on 


several 


occasion of their first passenger opera- 
tions. Only 12 people bought tickets 
the first day, but from such little 
acorns grow the mighty oaks of profit- 
able commercial enterprise. Pioneering 
in 1953? Certainly! Who says that 
opportunity is dead? * * * 
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THE L?0 IN KOREA 


In Korea, as in twenty-five 
other countries in the world, 
the rugged all metal Beaver 
has proved of inestimable 
value to the U.S. Army and 
U.S. Air Force as an... 


Ambulance 

Liaison 

Command Transport 
Freigh) Transport 
Aerial Sprayer and 
General Utility 
Transport 


Varied missions are routine tasks for the versatile 
Beavers in service with U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force. 
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... With 60-80 Passengers 
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Pp ISPECTS have been hope- 
less in recent years for new 
execu- 


designs in high-performance 


tive aircraft in the above 


300 mph. Because military and airline 


category 


requirements have dominated industry 
activities and interest, executive trans- 
port users have gone to interesting and 
their widening 
Numerous 


costly extremes in 


search for performance. 
examples of this have been reported 
in FuiGHt MAGAzINE—including “‘su- 
per” conversions of war surplus air- 
planes such as the Douglas A-26, Mar- 
tin B-26, North American B-25, Lock- 
Lodestar and Douglas C-47 
Convair 340’s from 


heed 
projects. A few 
airline production have gone into ex- 
ecutive flying. 

But where and when will these users 

who fly more hours and travel more 
distance annually than all the domestic 
airline transports combined, find avail- 
able a modern aircraft design offering 
the advantages of engineering achieve- 
ments made possible by jet power? 
Within recent months, several manu- 
facturers have let word out to the 
effect that they were “studying” the 
possibility of projects w hich could be 
useful to executive fliers. 
One of these is Temco Aircraft 
Corporation at Dallas, now a major 
factor in aircraft engineering and pro- 
duction. Temco has recently partici- 
pated in industry-wide competitions 
for new military aircraft types with 
designs of its own. One of these is a 
trainer and another is a day fighter— 
both are jet powered. In the process, 
Temco conducted very exhaustive in- 
vestigations with turbo-prop engines, 
with interest and emphasis 
centered on the Armstrong Siddeley 
“Mamba” turbine-propeller engine in 
production and use in England. 


Last month President Bob McCul- 


loch of Temco revealed his engineers 


specia | 


had made a design study of a light 
transport powered by two Mambas and 
that the design had possibilities of 
being adapted to executive aircraft 
needs. While McCulloch emphasized 
that Temco had no intention at present 
of producing the design for the com- 
mercial market—it may never go be- 
yond the paper-work design study 
stage in his engineering department— 
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A Temco Design Study 


Here's a trend in small, fast, pressurized transports of interest to executive pilo(s 


the fact that his engineers are cog- 
nizant of executive transport needs is 
significant news. It indicates that the 
demand for high-performance execu- 
tive transports has at last attracted the 
attention of aggressive elements in 
the industry, even though McCulloch 
and his engineers point out that they 
doubt the demand is sufficient to eco- 
nomically justify going into produc- 
tion on a new jet-powered transport 
designed for Temco 
and other manufacturers are heavily 
committed to military requirements 
at the present and this would handi- 
cap any attempt to undertake a 
multi-million-dollar commercial de- 
sign project. 

With this background in mind, the 
Temco drawing on the opposite page 
should be regarded for what it actually 
is—a “paper” airplane and nothing 


executive use. 


more at this stage. 

Briefly, Gus Erickson, chief engineer 
for Temco, describes it as light turbo- 
prop transport with pressurized cabin. 
It is designed to cruise above 30,000 
ft. at speeds faster than 300 mph. and 
with fuel economy comparable to that 
of transports powered by piston en- 
gines. The advantage in turbo-prop 
power is in smaller engines requiring 
nacelles of very small frontal area and 
lighter weight for the high power out- 
put needed for speeds above 300 mph. 

The use of Mambas provides numer- 
ous other advantages in addition to 
lightness of weight and smallness of 
size. These include ample “bleed” air 
and power for cabin pressurization, 
which is a “must” for any passenger- 
carrying airplane capable of high per- 
formance. Flying “over the weather”’ 
or most of it becomes a reality with 
pressurization, and cabin comfort is 
assured in the smooth air of higher 
altitudes. The greatest dividend from 
high-level cruising is the ability to 
cover more distance per horsepower- 
hour and thereby achieve higher utili- 
zation and operating economy. 

“Above 30,000 ft., this airplane 
would cruise at less than 45 per cent 
of sea level rated power,” said Erick- 
son. “Less drag pays off handsome- 
ly when you fly at higher levels.” 

To get up there for greater aero- 
dynamic efficiency, the airplane’s design 


provides for an unusually high rate of 
climb on the order df consideraily 
over 2,500 ft. per min. at sea level. 
Short field characteristics are empha- 
sized, a 2,500-ft. strip being sufficient. 

Erickson and his engineers consider 
1,400 miles as an ideal length of 
cruising range for their transport. This 
makes possible a coast-to-coast trip 
with only one refueling stop. A range 
of only 1,000 miles would require two 
refueling stops with all the attendant 
delays. Their design would thus offer 
the executive passenger an opportunity 
to travel 1,400 miles in less than 4 
hours, transact business at his destina- 
tion for two hours or more, and re- 
turn 1,400 miles to his home all in the 
same 10-hour working day. 

While technical details and specifi- 
cations are not being released by Tem- 
co, the description furnished by Erick 
son adds up to the following in round 
figures: 

Airplane: Temco Model 32, a design 
study, with pressurized cabin. 

Power Plants: Two Mamba turbo- 
prop engines rated at more than 1,70 
equivalent shaft horsepower each 

Gross Weight: Approximately 
16,000 Ibs. 

Useful Load: Approximately 6,50 
Ibs. 

Cruising Speed: More than 300 mph. 

Ceiling: Above 30,000 ft. 

Range: Approximately 1,400 miles 

Rate of Climb: More than 2,50 
fpm. 

Weight allowance for fuel is about 
4,000 Ibs., or about 600-odd gals. 
While the seating arrangement has not 
been finalized in the design study, the 
above estimates would indicate ver) 
roomy accommodations for crew 0! 
two with at least 8 passengers—plu' 
generous allowances for baggage an¢ 
full air carrier-type instrumentation 
and radio equipment for communica 
tions and navigation, this being © 
quired for complete utilization in th 
performance range contemplated. — 

Key to the design study is te 
Mamba turbo-prop engine. This engi 
has passed Britain’s 150-hour militar‘) 
requirements and has been used ™ 
numerous postwar British designs. The 
most outstanding of these is the Faire! 
Gannet, now on duty as an ant 
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speed of more than 300 mph. 
above 30,000 ft 


each 


props 


‘ 
lambas in 


Temco sketch shows several features of the firm's interesting 
ght transport design study. No commercial plans have been made 
for it, but as an executive transport it is described as offering | ,400- 
mile range with crew of two and at least 8 passengers at cruising 
Cabin is pressurized for cruising 
Note small diameter of nacelles for Mamba turbo- 
prop engines rated at more than 1,700 equivalent shaft horse power 
Wing-tip fuel tanks offer safety factor. 


permits short 


landing gear and 


with the 
fleet and given super priority 


ne wartare attacker 


ge-scale production. The Gan- 
the Double Mamba, which is 
the nose of the air- 
driving two counter-rotating 
rs in the nose. This installation 
igned so that both engines are 
take-off and when otherwise 
while only one is used for 
the Mamba included 
ible flying in a British Dakota 


t the C-47, with two single 


use ol 


mounted conventionally. It 
«en mounted in the 4-engine 
ig Whitworth Apollo trans- 
Handley Page transport, the 
Blackburn 
| Boulton Paul Balliol trainer, 
» Athena trainer and the 
eguet 96 Vultur, a shipboard 
craft. 


irine warfare 


n believes turbo-prop engines 
cient advantages over pure 
s to make them more widely 
straight jets in commercial 
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low-to-ground passenger 
loading. Gross weight is about 16,000 Ibs. 


Small diameter of 


aircraft. He contends that propeller 
problems have been solved one by one 
in England until the turbine-propeller 
combination has far more practical 
applications than is generally known 
in this country, where most effort has 
been devoted to straight jets. 

"+The propeller on the Mamba is 
of small diameter and is described 
as a hydraulically-controlled, constant- 
speed, full-feathering propeller of 
simple design. At a turbine speed of 
14,500 rpm. for cruising, the propeller 
turns 1,450 rpm. at a ratio of about 
1 to 10. Ground idling speed of the 
propeller is about 800 rpm., at which 
the engine is not capable of producing 
much power. Consequently, blade pitch 
is extended down to much finer set- 
tings than with propellers on piston 
engines, the basic pitch stop of the 
blades on the Mamba being about 5 
degrees. However, provisions are made 
for automatic locking of blade angle 
in event of governor failure and for 
automatic feathering in event of power 
failure. “Discing” at high rpm. pro- 
















































vides excellent control in approaches 
for landings, this control being more 
positive than with piston engines. 

An electric motor winds up the 
engine rotor to about 4,000 rpm. for 
starting, with the engine pulling away 
at that rpm. on its own power. Start- 
ing cycle is 30 seconds. The Mamba 
has a 10-stage axial compressor and a 
2-stage turbine, with 6 combustion 
chambers. On the Apollo transport, 
maximum width of the cowling is only 
31 inches. Bare engine weight is only 
750 Ibs. 

Erickson reports specific fuel con- 
sumption for the Mamba is .59 Ib. per 
hp. hr. as compared with .45 ib./hp. 
hr. for reciprocating engines of similar 
power ratings. 

“This engine has been developed to 
a very fine degree of efficiency for 
economical operation and I consider it 
an ideal power plant from every stand- 
point,” Erickson said. “The only thing 
wrong with it is that it is not as well- 
known and appreciated in America as 
it is in England.” x * * 
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This fleet of two new four-place Cessna 180's and a 5-place Cessna 
violations in Missouri. When not patrolling busy roads in traffic work, they are engaged in capturing fugitives, transporting prisoners 








190 has been credited with reducing highway accidents and 


and officials, rescue work, disaster relief and meeting other day-to-day needs of the Missouri State Highway Patrol. 


(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo by the Author 


Wings For Highway Safety 


Missouri troopers are reducing highway accidents by catching violators from the air 


— ANES have con 
tributed greatly to the im- 
provement of public service activities 
wherever their use has been tried. An 
outstanding example is furnished by 
the Missouri State Highway Patrol. 
Its troopers use a fleet of airplanes in 
in efhcient, well-organized, never- 
ending campaign against highway ac- 
cidents and trafhe violations — a 
winged safety drive which’ was 
launched in 1946 with war surplus 
lightplanes and became so successful 
that high-performance airplanes of the 
latest type are now used. 

[he record shows that our use of 
iirplanes in highway trafic work has 
definitely reduced the number of traf- 
fie accidents and _ violations,” says 
Colonel Hugh H. Waggoner, superin- 
tendent of the Missouri State High- 
way Patrol. 

With 40 million automotive vehicles 
on the nation’s highways killing thou- 
sands of persons annually, safety ex- 
perts and highway officials everywhere 
have been challenged to find the solu- 
tion to trafic problems. Highways 
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By TOM ASHLEY 


constructed when only half as many 
autos were in use have become over- 
loaded. Curves and grades engineered 
to slower speeds have become more 
hazardous for modern autos having 
far more powerful engines. With it 
all have come problems making traf- 
fic control and law enforcement more 
difficult. 

In the face of this, any reduction 
in highway accidents and violations 
becomes quite an achievement. So we 
went to Jefferson City, the Missouri 
capital, to see how Colonel Waggoner’s 
flying troopers do it. We went there 
over the July 4 weekend, one of the 
year’s bloodiest holidays. 
With its excellent roads and many re- 
sort areas, Missouri packed its high- 
ways over the Fourth — but there was 
no bloodshed along the heavily-used 
routes radiating out of St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and the Ozark resort country. 
Not only were accidents fewer than 
formerly but trafic violations were 


highway 


not as numerous, 


Three Cessnas Used 


In the St. Louis metropolitan area, 
a Missouri State Highway Patrol Cess 
na 180 winged up and down the busy 
roadways. A second Cessna 180 of 
the Patrol worked the highways in 
Central Missouri while the Patrol’s 
Cessna 190 kept order in the busy 
Kansas City area. Each of these three 
police airplanes directed aw ell organ 
ized ground force of patrol cars and 
the three separate areas were tied to 
gether at state headquarters in Jefter 
son City where Colonel Waggone! 
directed the action with a running 
account of all patrols coming in ove! 
radio, teletypewriter and _ telephone 
facilities of the department. 


How It’s Done 


To see how aircraft patrol of aut 
trathe works, let’s go along with W.5 
Barton, who flies the patrol’s St. Louis 
trafhe jams. Barton, newly promote? 
to the rank lieutenant, begins his da) 
at about 5 a. m. when he heads 10 
the airport. He’s proud of the ney 
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Two of Missouri's flying state troopers are 
Sergeant Hugh Wallace (left) and Lieu- 
tenant W. S. Barton, shown by one of 
Cessnas. Both were civilian pilots 
before the Missouri State Highway Patrol 
sprouted wings and both helped establish 


the flying patrol. 
(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo 
by the Author.) 


their 


Cessna 180 the Department acquired 
1 few weeks ago. It’s got performance, 
he says, and that’s what the Patrol has 
needed ever since he helped start its 
flying activities in 1946 with surplus 
“The 180 is the best flying 
uirplane I’ve been in and it makes those 
urplus clunkers look like the junk 
hey are, 


L-5’s. 


t ” says Barton, who learned to 
fly as a civilian in Kansas City at Bill 
Ong's in 1941. 

Off the ground early the 


weekend traffic is on the road 


because 
=e 
early, Barton reports in with radio. 
Patrol cars liven up the radio, too, and 
soon the pattern is set and working, 
before the long lines of cars choke the 
and the highway 


curves grades on 


below. 

work about 500 
Barton ex- 
to about 
up his spotter’s 
the the 
out of the city. 


| do most of my 

bove the highway,” 
plains. He slows the Cessna 
. ph. takes 


mn just off to 


and 
side of 
1utos Moving 
B rolls out the Cessna’s big flaps 
slows down and holds his alti- 

he flaps give me more control 
tability. I also get a lot of help 

trom the Hartzell propeller’s constant- 
speed governor. With flaps and gover- 
nor, | can do whatever I want to do 
Cessna hangs right in there 


flies alongside and 
ibove a car with a large, brightly- 
top. It’s one 
zen patrol cars working with 
hin the trafic. Barton 
g1\ n a call to let him know he’s 


Barton 
pair number on its 
morning 


ul and in the conversation the 
car the airplane size up the traf- 
€ sit ition. It looks good, they agree. 
Peo em to be sensible this morn- 
ng newspapers have given good 
Play the State Highway Patrol’s 
keeping tab today in the 
inte of safety. Besides, a driver 


| 

then glances up and sees the 
hanging above on the alert, 
lettered 


Ww 
Po boldly under one 
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wing. The radio conversation broadens 
as troopers up and down the concrete 
ribbon report into the Cessna’s cabin. 
Barton slows down to 60 as a grade 
in the highway comes up and the 


trafhic Police FM radio links 
the airplane with cruising troopers far 


slows. 


and wide, a couple hundred miles in 
some instances, and the Department’s 
three airplanes can be summoned to 
any part of Missouri in less than an 
hour. While flying at 60 above a traf- 
fic jam, Barton can roll in his flaps, 
add power and top 160 mph. cruising 
speed in a few seconds to reach some 
patrol car across the horizon. 

But as he the Cessna 
now, no call has summoned. At the 
top of the grade, Barton spots a vio- 
lator a few miles ahead. He overtakes 
the auto in no time, slows down again 
»nd_ watches, literally looking down 


accelerates 


the violator’s throat as the unsuspect- 
ing motorist pulls out of the line and 
begins weaving across the brightly- 
painted yellow stripe in his lane. This 
stripe marks no-passing zones where 
hazardous of hills or 
curves to pull out of the line of traf- 
fic. Frequent road markers proclaim 
this but this motorist ignores them as 
well as the blind spots ahead and con- 
tinues darting in and out. 


it is because 


Closing in on Violators 


On the radio, Barton calls to the 
next numbered patrol car ahead — 
the troopers are spotted every 10 miles 
on this highway — and gives them the 
story. “I have a 1953 Ford 
about to get into serious trouble,” he 
radios the trooper ahead. “Better pull 
him off the road and have a talk 
with him. The driver is wearing a dark 
blue sport shirt with short sleeves. His 
car has an Illinois plate.” Barton gives 
the patrol car a running account of 


maroon 


his violator, describing license number 
and occupants in detail through the 
use of binoculars. In a few minutes he 
sees the patrol car ahead has pulled out 
on a side road to await the maroon 
1953 Ford. “Here he is,” radios Bar- 
ton. The troopers on the ground walk 
out onto the highway and flag their 
violator down. 

Back in Jefferson City, Colonel 
Waggoner tells us violators caught 
from the air have yet to get 
with their lawbreaking. In every case 
the evidence has been chal- 


away 


Ww he re 


(Continued on page 37) 





Colonel Hugh H. Waggoner, superintend- 
ent of the Missouri State Highway Patrol, 
is one of America’s outstanding authori- 
ties on highway safety. A trooper since 
1937, he was youngest state police super- 
intendent in the country when appointed 
to the post in 1945 at age of 33. Col. 
Waggoner established his air patrol in 
1946 with war surplus airplanes. It proved 


effective from the start. 
(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo 
by the Author.) 
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How Zeke Smith ran his last 37 bucks up t 
$35,000 in three years of flying school operations 


By E. H. PICKERING 


ELMAN G. (Zeke) Smith plane landing and taking off from th 





of San Antonio, Texas, has big terminal, Smith Flying School's 2! 
just completed three years of operating little training planes and 80 students 
1 flying school—and is more optimistic are just as busily flying from th 
than ever over his business at a time 2,500-ft. strips at neighboring Davis 
when many flying schools have found Airport. Eighteen of the planes at 
the going too tough to last. On June 4, owned outright by Zeke and his wife 
1950, Zeke started operations with his three are leased. Their students ja™ 
last $37, a borrowed J3 Cub and the the parking area every afternoon. 
ee Ss en use of about-to-be-abandoned Davis How come? How can such a situa 
mate Airport located in the shadow of San tion be possible when so many oper 
oe, - we > tie Antonio International Airport. tors are bemoaning the lack of stu 
Ses ae ho 9 During daylight hours, it is dificult dents, the lack of interest in flying 
faur ‘ ra to tell which airport is the busier. the inability to keep students flying 


For every airliner and executive air- once they’ve started or when they 
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Half of Zeke's students are cash civilian customers — and there's always a friendly group in a hangar session at the little airport. 


have finished a course and acquired a 
license? 
With a shy 


Smith gives his answer: “We treat the 


smile, modest Zeke 


customer like a friend and we don’t 
look on him as a victim to be taken 
for every last penny he’s good for.” 
To Zeke, people are individuals as well 
is friends. A strange Car can not drive 
up on his parking lot without Zeke 
noticing it and w alking out to intro- 
duce himself. To Zeke, every strange 


has someone in it who is curious 


Cal 
about airplanes. Else it wouldn’t drive 
up to his airport. So Zeke walks out, 
quietly greets the visitors, tells them 
welcome and invites them to 

get out ind look around. 
Children? Sure, let them look, too. 
I can even climb into the airplanes 
ind sit down if they like. To horrified 
remarks about kids damaging his air- 
plat Zeke comments: “We've got 
wn shop and a little dope and 
doesn’t cost much. There’s no 


penitentiary fence around us to keep 
people out—we want ’em in here mix 
ng with the airplanes.” 

Z sees to it that the “airport 


" get a chance to find out what 


Far-t ng executive pilots recommend 
Zeke th's school to friends. Student 
show re with him is Enrique Flores of 
Vrug who met one such executive 


his far-off country and followed 
ers suggestion that he take his 
nstru t training from Zeke in San 
Antonio. 
(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo 
by the Author.) 





their husbands see in flying. He per- 
sonally takes them up for a quiet, 
smooth flight, explaining what makes 
an airplane tick. There’s no charge for 
this—it’s all part of keeping husbands 
flying. Zeke has produced several con- 
verts who are now co-piloting for their 
husbands on week-end cross-country 
trips. After a ride with Zeke, there’s 
1 good chance the ladies have a better 
understanding of their husbands’ de- 
sire to learn to fly and that means a 
longer-lasting student. 





(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo by the Author.) 


Smith’s students have a habit of 
sticking to their instruction until they 
receive their tickets. Only twice in 
three years has he been asked to refund 
money on an unfinished flight course. 
In both cases the students were mili- 
tary personnel who were being trans- 
ferred to new posts. To his knowledge, 
Smith has never had a student quit 
flying. 

Smith Flying School’s students are 
typical people. Some are struggling to 

(Continued on page 36) 
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By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


) a the past two months, 
commercial and private 
pilots, air trafhe controllers and the 
general run-of-the-field airport folks 
around San Antonio International Air- 
port have been all agog over a “home- 
town” product that’s been a-building 
in the Associated Manufacturing and 
Engineering Company hangar for over 
a year. It is the WE-1 Navion Conver- 


with two 225-hp. Continental 


$10n, 
engines. 

“We've kept it pretty well under 
wraps during engineering and fabrica- 
tion because we wanted to be sure of 
what we had before putting out any- 
Darrell White, one of 
three brothers who own the company. 
“Now that our CAA static tests are 
behind us, plus quite a few hours of 


thing,” says 


flight testing, we feel free to reveal 
what we have—a 190-mph. true-air- 
speed airplane with 180-mph. cruising 
speed using 75 per cent power at 
8,500 ft. With 110-gal. gas capacity 
and a 3,895-lb. gross weight, we’re 
now convinced that we have a highly 
utilitarian airplane for the executive. 
We expect final CAA certification 
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Flight shots emphasize 35-gal. wing-tip tanks used by WE-! conversion. In photo above, 


note exhaust augmentor tube beneath nacelle. 


soon, only the official flight tests re- 
maining to be finished.” 

When Darrell and his brothers, Jep 
and George, decided to explore the pos- 
sibilities of converting a used Navion 
into a twin, they scouted for com- 
petent engineering counsel. They found 
it in the person of Ed Brush, top man 
of Texas A & M College’s aeronautical 
engineering department. That was in 
April, 1952, and Brush and his assist- 
ants have been hard at the Navion job 
ever since, working during spare time 
on a consulting basis. Nothing has been 
left to guess or trial and error—it has 
been a complete job of engineering. 

The 225 Continental was selected 
because its rating is for continuous 
output of 225 hp., because it is com- 
paratively light in weight at less than 
2 Ibs. per horsepower and because it 
offered a simple installation. With it 
they coupled Fletcher exhaust aug- 
mentor tubes for improved cooling, 
especially on the ground and in 
climbing. 

Hartzell full-feathering, constant- 
speed propellers were installed for ac- 
ceptable single-engine performance. 

Wheel base of the landing gear was 
extended to improve ground handling 
and balance by moving the nose wheel 
some 23 inches forward, leaving the 
main wheels in their original position. 
Even so, there is no more weight or 
stress on the nose wheel than in the 
single-engine design. Twin-engine ar- 
rangement and increased weight dic- 
tated the use of toe brakes instead of 


the original control lever and Goodyear 
brakes were installed on larger capac- 
ity wheels with 6-ply tires. The weight 
increase also forced an ingenious re- 
inforcement of the main landing gear 
struts. 

The primary 
considerably reinforced, and much en- 


wing structure was 


gineering went into the engine nacelles 
and wing-tip tanks. But the beefing 
up of the structure is described as being 
neither costly from a weight stand 
point nor difficult for fabrication. 

Fuel capacity was increased from the 
single-engine Navion’s standard 39.5 
gals. to 109.5 gals., through the use of 
wing-tip tanks holding 35 gals. each. 
These locate the fuel as far as possible 
from the cabin as a safety factor, and 
the designers anticipated the end plate 
effect of the tip tanks would result 
in additional improvements in climb 
performance. 

Vertical tail surface was increased 
by rebuilding the original Navion sur- 
face and adding a controllable rudder 
tab for directional trim in single-engine 
operation. 

Interest in maximum safety and re 
liability led to the complete duplica 
tion of generators, electric fuel pumps 
and hydraulic pumps. 

Although no changes were incof 
porated in the original cabin design, ! 
completely new control pedestal an¢ 
instrument panel were created. Quae 
rant-type engine controls, flap, ™ 
and landing gear controls are mounte’ 





on the control pedestal on the floo' 
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Long nose, extension of nosewheel 23 ins. forward of former 
vertical fin highlight this silhouette. 


eas iccessible to both front seats 


blocking entry to either seat. 

\ ctric switches and instruments 
ire mounted in an overhead panel just 
ove the windshield. A dual-reading 


tachometer and double engine guages 
provide simplicity. Complete flight in- 
strumentation is standard equipment. 


Additional baggage allowance was 
srovided, the existing space behind the 
being augmented by a com- 

in the fuselage nose. Access 

ose Compartment is through 

ginal engine cowling doors, 


vere retained. 


Darrell White, who is doing all the 
light testing, said the converted air- 
plane’s flying qualities exceeded his 
company’s expectations in that little 
r no difference in handling character- 
stics are apparent as compared to the 
ngle-engine Navion. Response to con- 
trols xcellent and trim characteris- 
tics somewhat better. Both lateral 
nd gitudinal stability are com- 
pletel satisfactory under different 
oadir conditions. Estimated _ per- 


hgures quoted by him are 


ry Max. Wt Min. Wt 
iWu ine— 3.895 lbs 2,908 lbs 
Max . SL, mph. 196 198 
May SL, fpm. 1,640 2,460 
de, ft. 20,800 26,550 
Abs. ( mY 22,300 27,800 
wNgle ne— 

Max S SL, mph. 136 144 
Max, SL, fpm. 360 800 
wwe, ¢ fr. 6,200 13,800 


tinued on page 49) 











Engines are 225-hp. Con- 
tinentals, with constant- 
speed, full-feathering 
Hartzell propellers for 
single-engine reliability. 
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PART Il 
’ 
(EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the concluding 
article devoted to interesting and significant 


information on plans for commercial helicop- 
ter passenger operations. ‘Lhe first appeared 
last month It covered discussions by heli- 
copter manufacturers, airlines and representa- 
nations at the IATA Helicopter 
Points covered last month in- 
helicopter in airline 
helicopter trans- 


1 


tives of ly 
Symposium 
cluded the role of the 


operations availability of 

ports, and operational problems now and an- 
ticipated The foliowing picks up the Sym- 
posium’s discussion of helicopter design charac- 
teristics.) 


OVERNMENT representa- 

(; tives warned that unless 
noise levels can be held down, many 
heliport locations might be denied to 
operators. Noise considerations are 
among the factors which will have a 
substantial effect on helicopter opera- 
tions, since excessive noise might re- 
services and the 
noise 


Strict city-center 


measures to reduce 
might impose weight penalties. 

Control of cabin noise was consid- 
ered easy by normal soundproofing. 
European operators reported they had 


few complaints about external noise 


necessary 


with helicopters now in use and 
recommended 90 decibels at a distance 
of 200 ft. as a desirable maximum 
criterion. Government spokesmen 
pointed out that complaints about 
noise seem to begin when the noise 
level reaches a point 15 decibels above 
maximum criterion of 75 decibels at 
150 ft. for daytime and 55 decibels at 
150 ft. at night. 

Manufacturers 
noise problem and are searching for 
means of reducing it. It may not be 
necessary to reduce noise but to 
change its frequency. A metropolitan 
operator suggested that a compromise 
might involve devoting less weight to 
internal soundproofiing so that more 
weight could go into external mufflers. 

There was discussion on the ques- 
tion of whether a single rotor would 
be preferable to a multi-rotor system. 
The consensus was that there is no 
categorical answer to this, that there 
will be a role for both types and that 
this will vary with the circumstances 
of equipment and operation. 


are aware of the 
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Helicopter Service Outlook 


A round-up of airline and industry comment analyzes problems and opportunities 


As to wheel or skid landing gear, 
manufacturers suggested there would 
be some economy in weight and in 


stress on rooftop landing surfaces if 





Helicopter Council 
H ELICOPTER design, 


manufacturing and 
sales and service progress in the 
United States revolves around 
9 manufacturers comprising the 
Aircraft Industries Association’s 
Helicopter Council. Chairman is 
B. L. Whelan, general manager 
of Sikorsky Aircraft, and Stan- 
ley Hiller, Jr., president of Hiller 
Helicopters, is vice chairman. 
Member companies and their 
addresses and chief executives 
are Bell Aircraft Corp., P. O. 
Box 482, Fort Worth, Tex., 
Harvey Gaylord, vice president; 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, J. E. Leonard, helicop- 
ter division manager; Doman 


Helicopters, Inc., P. O. Box 603, 
Municipal Airport, Danbury, 
Conn., Glidden S. Doman, presi- 
dent; Hiller Helicopters, 1350 
Willow Road, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, Stanley Hiller, Jr., presi- 
dent; Hughes Aijircraft Co., 
Aeronautical Division, Culver 
City, California, R. E. Hopper, 
director; Kaman Aircraft Corp., 
Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, 
Conn., Charles H. Kaman, presi- 
dent; McDonnell Aircraft Corp., 
Lambert-St. Louis Airport, P. O. 
Box 516, St. Louis 3, Missouri, 
J. S. MeDonnell, president; 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp., Mor- 
ton, Pa., Frank N. Piasecki, 
chairman; and Sikorsky Aircraft 
Division, United Aircraft Corp., 
Bridgeport 1, Conn. B. L. 
Whelan, general manager. 

Don Ryan Mockler is director 
of the council, with Jean Ross 
Howard as assistant. His ad- 
dress is Helicopter Council, Air- 
craft Industries Association, 610 
Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 











operators used floats or skids instead 
of wheels. But the carriers felt that 
wheels are necessary for easy ground 
handling. 

Helicopter passenger cabin specifi- 
cations and comfort standards came 
in for full discussion. Cabins are 
needed which can be easily converted 
for either passengers or cargo or for 
combination of the two. In inter-city 
machines, passenger accommodations 
would approximate those of tourist- 
type aircraft with 36-in. seat pitch 
and 17-in. seat width, while bench- 
type seating as on street cars could 
be used for metropolitan services. In 
both cases, it was felt that cushions 
and arm rests can be dispensed with 
to conserve weight, and that seats 
should be of lightweight alloy or rein- 
forced plastics. Seat belts will be 
necessary. 

Doors at front and rear are neces- 
sary for quick turn-around, with sug- 
gestions calling for additional doors 
in the side of the cabin and hatches 
at the bottom. Built-in steps were ac- 
generally. While 
tion is not needed, cabins will need the 
same heating and ventilating arrange- 
ments as airplanes. Largest possible 
windows are desired for better psy- 
chological effect on passengers and to 
facilitate sightseeing. Toilets are neces- 
sary for inter-city service but not for 
metropolitan routes. It was stated 
that airsickness is less likely in heli- 
copters than in airplanes. 

Although operators want a single 
pilot for the crew on short flights 
whenever consistent with safety, it 
was acknowledged that co-pilots wil! 
be necessary at times in smaller trans 
ports and very often in larger ones. So 
dual instruments should be provided. 
each group fully readable by a single 
pilot. Basic flight instruments would 
be a group consisting of a vertical 
speed indicator, artificial horizon, 
rotor and engine speed indicator, a 
timeter, directional aid and an a! 


cepted pressuriza- 































































speed indicator. Suggested other > 
struments included backward a 
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ral speed indicators, and additional 
). indicators for rotors and engines 
multi-engine helicopters. 

n designing for maintenance, op 
stressed the 
simplicity 


great importance 


utmost and ease of 


ntenance, including easy inter- 


nge of engines and other com- 
ents and greatest possible accessi 
Streamlining is not as neces 

is in airplanes and the exterior 
ild be designed for the convenience 
rvicing. An engine change in two 
rs or less should be possible so that 
machine would be out of service 


for that length of time. 


HELIPORT REQUIREMENTS: 


ference for a name for landing sites 


owed down to “heliport” and 


the former being de- 


ible because it is the same in Eng- 


Local circumstances 
city should be 


ind French. 
dictate whether a 


ved by a central heliport capable of 
ndling a number of small heliports 
\ nd 


rts will require further operating 


the area. Separation of heli- 


rience. If straight-in approaches 


ym different directions are involved, 


together locations may be possi- 
Single-engine helicopters present- 
oid built-up areas and do not fly 
them to any extent requiring 
gency landing sites in such areas. 
engine ‘copters possessing one- 
will not need 


ne-out performance 


regency sites in built-up areas as 


se will be able to sustain flight to 


regular landing place. 
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ning area for administration 
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8-Place Doman Air Taxi Makes First Passenger Hop 


HE helicopter coming in for a landing above is the newest 
transport 
Taxi.” Picture shows Test Pilot Turpin Gerard completing its first 
flight with seven passengers aboard. 

Developed and manufactured by Doman Helicopters, Inc., Danbury, 
Connecticut, it is undergoing CAA type certification. One feature of the 
company’s military contract is permission to produce commercial LZ-5 
versions of the YH-31 field ambulance helicopters on the same produc- 


type 


1S 


SO-580-D engine and has a 2,140-lb. useful load at a gross weight of 
5,000 lbs. Dise loading for the 48-ft. rotor is 2.76 lbs./sq. 
range is 220 miles and top speed is 110 mph. Basic feature of the Doman 
helicopter is its use of hingeless rotor blades, four of which are used on 
the main rotor. Disc area is 1,810 sq. ft., and the rotor stands 10 ft. 3 ins. 
Its 3-bladed 9-ft. tail rotor clears 6 ft. 2 ins. to the 


Before assembly, the Doman rotor unit is pre-tested and the blades 
pre-tracked through the company’s own system, both operations per- 
mitting the ship to fly immediately on rolling off the production line. 
Ten major steps comprise final component assembly of the complete 
These include the main rotor transmission, the rotor hub, 
the rotor collective pitch control, cyclic pitch control, trim system, engine, 
fuselage structure, fuel cells, landing gear and tail rotor system. 

The cabin uses 7-ft. folding doors for easy loading. The 8-cylinder, 
“flat” Lycoming is mounted in the nose and below the floor. 
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flying — the 8-place Doman 


powered by a 400-hp. Lycoming 


ft. Cruising 
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landing space than that required for 
their wheels while with any decrease 
in this critical power, the area re- 
quirement would grow. 

Only limited space for parking will 
be needed by metropolitan operators, 
but more might be necessary for inter- 
city operators to hold helicopters for 
flight departures. Rotor folding was 
advanced as a possible space saver. 
Metropolitan operators felt they may 
be able to handle three helicopters at 
a time at their heliports — one land- 
ing, one loading and one taking off — 
and saw nothing to prevent take-offs 
at one-minute intervals, with a slower 
interval during instrument conditions. 
Limitations on obstructions in respect 


of angle of clearance, turbulence and 





































visibility are expected to be less strin- 
gent than with fixed-wing aircraft. 
European experience indicates one foot 
of clearance for every two feet away 
from the edge of the heliport, but 
U. S. opinion favors more severe limi- 
tation of ten. Turbulence, 
especially in city centers, would affect 
the helicopter in much the same way 
as normal aircraft. European experi- 
ence was said to have made it neces- 
sary to discontinue operations out of 
ground-level heliports in cities when 
winds reached 35 mph. or more, this 
being cited 
heliports. 


one in 


as arguing for rooftop 
It was conceded there may be neces- 


sity for occasional refueling and minor 
(Continued on bhage 32) 
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AIR REPORT 


(Continued from page 10) 

cent of the total airframe his previ- 
ous contract to produce the entire 
airframe was cancelled under the new 
administration’s economy drive in air- 
craft procurement. He said he had 
every reason to believe at least one 
of Temco’s proposed aircraft designs 
would be accepted by the services in 
the near future. .. . GUS ERICK- 
SON, CHIEF ENGINEER FOR 
TEMCO, IS GOING TO TOUR EURO- 
PEAN AIRCRAFT CENTERS for a 
personal glimpse at new developments 
in airplanes and engines. 


NEWEST HELICOPTER COM- 
PANY is Bensen Aircraft Corpora- 
tion at Raleigh-Durham  Aij$rport, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. A_ release 
from the new firm says it is capi- 
talized at one million dollars, has 
leased 27 acres of the Raleigh-Dur- 
ham airport including a hangar with 
10,000 sq. ft. of area for shops and 
engineering space, and will devote its 


ALLISON’S FAMILY OF AIRCRAFT GAS 
TURBINE ENGINES includes five types 
now in production at Indianapolis. To- 
gether these types have flown over 3 
million hours. Beginning with the fore- 
ground, they are the J71, said to be more 
powerful than any jet in production; J35 
with afterburner for Northrop F89; T40 
turbo-prop for Douglas A2D Skyshark ang 
Convair R3Y Tradewind; J35-A-29 for Re- 
public F-84G, and J33 for Lockheed T-33 
trainer and Grumman F9F-7 Panther. Men 
are, left to right: Assistant General Man- 
ager Harold H. Dice, Manufacturing Man- 
ager J. C. Cunningham, and Engineering 
Director R. M. Hazen, all of Allison 


Division of General Motors. 
(Allison Photo.) 


activities primarily to development, 
research, consulting and subcontract- 
ing services for the helicopter indus- 
try. President is Igor B. Bensen, until 
recently chief of research for Kaman 
Aircraft and still a consulting en- 
gineer for Kaman. Seth B. Thompson, 
vice president, has held various en- 
gineering positions at United, Bur- 
nelli, Brewster and Kaman Aircraft. 
Mary A. Bensen is secretary-treas- 
urer. The new company will specialize 
in helicopter power plants, perform- 
ance analyses, experimental and theo- 
retical investigations, and production 
manufacture of medium-size aircraft 
sub-assemblies. 


PIONEER AIR LINES averaged 
14.48 passengers per airplane mile 
flown with Martin 202’s for the year 
ending June 30, 1953, a 31 per cent 




























CAA CERTIFICATION FOR V-BELT PRC 
PELLER DRIVE has been issued to Co 
tinental Motors following joint expe: 
mentation by Cessna Aircraft Co., ar 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assisted | 
Continental Motors and McCauley Pr 
peller Co., in which a 145-hp. Cessna 17 
was used. Over 1,000 hrs. of service tes 
ing was conducted. In flight tests, a 92- 
McCauley prop with 70-degree pitch gay 
the 170 a 12 per cent increase in rate of 
climb but even better results are expected 
from a propeller-engine combination d: 
signed for the purpose. Lower weight and 
costs would be the advantage over a 
geared engine-prop combination. Belts 
shown are 3/8ths of an inch wide, 7/1 éths 
of an inch deep, and 41 ins. long. Pulleys 
are 9 and 6 inches in diameter. Installa 
tion pictured has over 800 hrs. of use and 


is still in good condition. 
(Cessna Photo 


increase over the average of 11.09 
passengers for the previous 12 
months. Total passengers flown for 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1953, 
were 175,972, only 2 per cent more 
than the 172,744 passengers flown 
during the preceding year, but there 
was a 16 per cent reduction in air- 
plane miles flown, this dropping from 
4,036,771 miles in the 1952 period to 
3,384,164 in the 1953 period. Revenue 
passenger miles were up 11 per cent. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AIR- 
CRAFT ASSOCIATION, INC., is the 
new name for the Corporate Aircraft 
Owners Association. Chairman Cole 
H. Morrow, chief plant engineer of 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wisc., said the 
old name was awkward and did not 
fairly describe the segment of avia- 
tion represented by the group’s mem- 
bership. He also announced that Pan 
American World Airways became the 
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DESIGNING FOR LOW CosT /_(* 


TEMCO’s expanding engineering staff approaches the com- 
plex problems of military aircraft design with thorough 
cost-consciousness . . . cost-consciousness toward original 
production, as well as operation and maintenance. TEMCO 
design is guided by the company philosophy to “build a 
quality product . .. on schedule . . . at the lowest possible 
cost.” A good example of this creative foresight is a cur- 
rent TEMCO trainer design. It has wingtip extensions that 
make it possible for the trainer to be used in two stages of 
training instead of one. 





N 


Already recognized for its record low-cost production, 
TEMCO Aircraft Corporation is building for the future 


with cost-conscious design. 
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Lockheed and the growing 
Industrial South today pro- 
vide the U.S. with one of 
Leadership Demands Constant Achievement the world’s largest aircraft 
factories—Lockheed’s huge 
Marietta, Georgia. plant. 



















A short distance from At- 
lanta. this factory comple- 

/ s e , mw 
Lockheed’s huge Marietta, Georgia, 1s: Calor 
nia Division, providing the 
industrial dispersal now 


factory speeds considered vital to U.S. 


defense. 
. —" P _ 
output of U.S. aircraft Lockheed s Georgia Divi- 
sion emplovs over 13.000 
people and has an S800 
million backlog of plane 
EXPANDS DEFENSE PRODUCTION orders. That's big business 
—and an excellent example 
IN INDUSTRIAL SOUTH of new production in the 
fast-growing Industrial 
South. 


This Lockheed plant is cur- 









- f* a rently producing big Boe- 
” - ee ss ¢ to z 
* —i> ing B-417 bombers for the 
~ é eg ¥ ‘ | ah Air Force in a coop- 
- ¥e erative defense effort. Soon 
. + — the plant will also produce 
- ; America’s first airplane 
- ag originally designed for 
~ 4 id turbo-prop power. the 
é ? - Lockheed C-130A cargo 
a 2 transport for the Air Force. 
wy 
_ 
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LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION + MARIETTA, GEORGIA, AND BURBANK, CAL!FORNIA 
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Lockheed 


C-130A Transport— 
One Plane for 3 Jobs 


Soon in production at Lock- 
heed’s Marietta, Georgia, plant, 
the U.S. Air Force’s new turbo- 
prop transport, the Lockheed 
C-130A, will fly higher and 
faster than any other military 
transport and perform a great 
variety of missions. 

The C-130A is the first trans- 
port specifically designed for 
turbo-prop engines, which har- 
ness jet power to propellers. 


Air Force Competition Winner 

Winner of an industry-wide 
Air Force design competition, 
the C-130A transport will per- 
form three different jobs: 
1. Carry soldiers, paratroops, 
patients and all types of ground 
force equipment up to items 
weighing twelve to twenty tons. 
2. Fly high-altitude, high-speed 
missions as a tactical airplane 
for the Air Force. 
3. Transport passengers on 
long-range flights for the Air 


Transport Command. 


Unique Construction 

The C-130A has a floor as 
strong as a concrete warehouse 
floor a foot thick. Its fuselage is 
only 45 inches off the ground— 
level with truck-bed height for 
easier loading and unloading. 
The pressurized cabin permits 
ground-level comfort for mili- 
tary personnel at high altitudes. 

Of special importance to the 
Air Force, the new transport will 
require only short take-off and 
landing runs. Special tandem- 
wheel tricyele landing gear per- 
mits it to use emergency landing 
held. in forward areas, or even 
unf ‘shed air strips. 

P \totypes of the airplane are 
nea! ng completion at Lock- 
heed _ Burbank, Calif., plant. 
Che lane will go into quantity 
Proc action at Lockheed’s 
Geor ia Division, in Marietta, 
wher, giant B-47 jet bombers 
are « irrently being built. 
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first major airline to join the associa- 
tion. 


APPROXIMATELY 120 PRIVATE 
PLANES were expected to participate 
late in July in a Canadian air tour 
organized by the chamber of com- 
merce at Portland, Oregon, and spon- 
sored throughout Canada by the Royal 
Canadian Flying Clubs Association. 


BOOM IN AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BUSINESS is reflected by figures 
showing its revenues for the first 6 
months of 1953 were $12,000,000 
higher than for the same period in 
1952. During June, AA averaged 
more than 10 million passenger miles 
daily and on July 1 it flew 12,100,000 
passenger miles in one day. The load 
factor was 74.2 per cent of available 
seat miles in June compared with 80.4 
for the previous June, reflecting an 
increase in schedules resulting from 
addition of 8 DC-6B’s to the fleet. 
AA is now employing more than 1,000 
stewardesses. It is operating 330 daily 
flights with a fleet of 170 airplanes. 
Last month the airline graduated 178 
new co-pilots who began flying the 
line. 


A NEW ADDITION TO SOUTH- 
WEST AIRMOTIVE’S ENGINE 
SHOP BUILDING will double the fa- 
cility’s production area on Love Field, 
adding 35,000 sq. ft. for engine shop 
use in a brick-and-steel addition and 
bringing total Southwest Airmotive 
floor space to 225,000 sq. ft. Wins- 
ton Castleberry, vice president, said 
Southwest’s new engine shop overhaul 
goal is 350 rebuilt engines per month 

mostly 450-hp. Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp Juniors. 

NEWEST WORLD'S SPEED REC- 
ORD is 715.697 mph. over a 3-kilo- 
meter course at Salton Sea, Cali- 
fornia, set last month in a North 
American F-86D Sabre by Lt. Col. 
William F. Barns while carrying the 
airplane’s normal operational load. He 
made four runs, fastest of which was 
721.351 mph. The F-86D has a nose 
radar for search and is equipped with 
a retractable rack from which it can 
fire 24 Mighty Mouse rockets. 


MAJOR DAMAGE WAS IN- 
CURRED BY THE AG-1 EXPERI- 
MENTAL AGRICULTURAL  RE- 
SEARCH AIRPLANE constructed at 
Texas A. & M. College when it crashed 
last month during a demonstration 
near Lubbock, Texas, for Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Benson and several 
hundred agricultural people. Follow- 
ing loss of power on take-off a wing 
clipped a highline. CAA Pilot John 
Paul Jones was not injured. Observers 
said the type of accident emphatically 
proved the effectiveness of safety fea- 
tures designed into the prototype. The 
crack-up probably means the end of 
the AG-1 experiment as the craft was 
damaged beyond economical repair. 


AIRLINE BRIEFS: It’s _ being 


rumored that discussions are taking 


















































place on possibility of merging Pio- 
neer Air Lines with Continental... . 
American Airlines has offered to 
carry first class mail on its New York 
to L. A. route for a test period of one 
year at the rate of 25 cents per ton- 
mile. The Airlines Cargo Advisory 
Board has not reached a final agree- 
ment on proposed rates for carriage 
of first class mail. ... The P. O. De- 
partment has been studying the pro- 
position of carrying all first class mail 
by air and has taken the American 
offer under advisement. 


A TRANS-ATLANTIC ROUND 
TRIP IN A 90-HP. LUSCOMBE was 
completed in July by Peter Gluckman, 
a watchmaker of San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia. Seemingly unconcerned, Gluck- 
man left San Francisco on June 6 in 
his 2-place Luscombe for London to 
see his mother, flying via Iceland. He 
returned the same way, landing at 
San Francisco on July 26—still seem- 
ingly unconcerned after crossing the 
Atlantic both directions in the little 
Silvaire with its 4-cylinder Continental 
engine. 


‘BEN BRANSOM, executive pilot 
for Burrus Mills of Dallas for the last 
18 years and one of the Southwest’s 
best known old-timers in aviation, is 
now in business for himself as direct 
dealer for the Riley Twin Navion Con- 
version at Dallas on Love Field. Ben 
began flying in 1923, buying a war- 
surplus Jenny fcr $375 and then learn- 
ing to fly it at Ft. Worth. He began 
flying for Jack Burrus on Aug. 1, 1935. 
Burrus executive ships he had flown 
during the 18 years which followed 
included a tri-motor Ford, 2 Beech 
stagger-wings, a cabin Waco, Lock- 
heed 12, DC-3, and Grumman Mallard. 
Burrus also has a Riley Twin Navion 
Conversion. In 1941, Ben was given 
leave of absence to join Lockheed’s 
ferry service. He became a Lockheed 
test pilot at Burbank and later at 
Lockheed’s modification center in Dal- 
las, where he became chief test pilot 
before the war ended. Bransom is 
enthusiastic over his new work and 
says the Riley Twin is “a natural” 
from all standpoints. W. E. Marr is 
Burrus Mills’ new pilot. 


PAUL MAC CREADY OF LOS 
ANGELES WON THE 20TH NA- 
TIONAL SOARING COMPETITION 
at Elmira, New York, last month, 
flying a newly-developed Schweizer 
1-23D long-wing. His point total was 
1,889. Second with 1,677 points in a 
Schweizer 1-21 was Stan Smith of 
Buffalo, and Paul Schweizer was third 
with 1,574 points in his 1-23D. Next 
three places went to Steve Bennis 
of Long Island, N. Y., in a 1-23D 
with 1,506 points, RAF Wing Com- 
mander Nick Goodhart of Washing- 
ton, D. C., with 1,279 points in a 
Laister-Kaufman, and Bill Coverdale 
of Chattanooga in a 1-23 with 1,170 
points. Betsy Woodward of Washing- 
ton, D. C., flying a 1-23D, retained 
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FLIGHT RESEARCH WITH SUPERSONIC PROPELLERS is being conducted by McDonnell 

Aircraft Corporation at St. Louis with its XF-88, equipped with an XT-38 Allison turbo 

jet in the nose in addition to its regular power plant installation of two Westinghouse 

J-34 jets. Take-off with prop feathered is shown. Project is under USAF propeller 
laboratory working with McDonnell, NACA and the Navy. 


the national women’s title. Thirty 
sailplanes—five of them the new 
Schweizer long-wings—took part, with 
28 competing pilots. Jon Carsey, Dal- 
las architect, was reelected president 
of the Soaring Society of America, 
and E. J. 


executive, was elected treasurer. They 


Reeves, Dallas insurance 


reported Schweizer is readying a new 
2-place high-performance _ sailplane, 
the 2-25 The Society voted to take 





MUSTANG 


(McDonnell Aircraft Photo.) 


part in next year’s international con- 
tests to be held in England. 


RECORD NATIONAL AIR SHOW 
ATTENDANCE is expected Sept. 5-7 
at Dayton, Ohio, home town of the 
Wright Brothers. Over thirty of 
America’s leading aircraft manufac- 
turers will participate, along with the 
military services, in an_ elaborate 
static and flying display commemorat- 
ing the 50th anniversary of powered 
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NEWEST SERVICE HANGAR ON LOVE 
FIELD in Dallas has been opened by Mus- 
tang Aviation, Inc., which continues to 
operate Mustang Airport in Dallas but 
has centered sales and service at Love 
Field. Mustang Operator J. O. (Toots) 
Womack and his wife, Paula, are shown 
at left with J. R. Cobb (center), pilot for 
Penrod Drilling Co., who frequently uses 
Mustang air taxi service for his executives. 
Mustang has signed interchange agree- 
ments with I7 airlines for its air taxi 
service, approved by the Air Traffic Con- 
ference of America, a division of the Air 
Transport Association. Womack's new 
Love Field operation includes a hangar 
with 8,000 sq. ft. of space and a separate 
pilots lounge, sales office and parts de- 
partment consisting of 2,000 sq. ft. 
(Tom W. Collins Photos.) 





Airmen’s Calendar 


Aug. 26—CAP Workshop Classes, 
University of Colorado. 


Aug. 20-23 Air Force Association's 
7th Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, 


Washington, D. ¢ 
Sept. 5-7—National Aircraft Show 
and §=650th Anniversary of Powered 
Flight, Dayton (Ohio) Municipal Air- 
port. 

Sept. 7—Airport Dedication, Air 
Display, Fly-In Breakfast and 50th 
} 


Anniversary of Powered Flight, Ponca 


City, Oklahoma 
Sept. 22-24 
Ignition Conference, Champion Spark 


Aircraft Sparkplug and 


plug Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Sept 27-29 
west Aviation Council’s 17th Annual 


hart, Oregon 


Conference, Gear 
Sept. 29-Oct. 3—SAE Aeronautic 

Meeting, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles. 
Oct. 10-17—Fifth Annual All-Texas 

Air Tour, 3,000 miles with 40 stops. 





International North 











flight. The big show replaces the 
National Air Races formerly held over 
the Labor Day weekend. Ben Franklin 
is in charge. 

PERSONAL NOTES: New Air 
Force Deputy Assistant for civil avia- 
tion matters is Bradley D. Nash, who 
replaces Milton (Putt) Turner, re- 
signed. Charles Dearing, former 
transportation expert for the Brook- 
ings Institution, has been appointed 
deputy undersecretary of Commerce 
for transportation, replacing the late 
Ray Kirchner. 


Horace Boren, news bureau chief of 
Braniff International Airways, last 
month flew AROUND THE WORLD 
IN 99 HOURS AND 16 MINUTES to 
set a new world record for circum- 
navigating the globe by commercial 
airline. The trip was made to spot- 
light Braniff’s 25th anniversary and 
in Boren’s own words, “to let people 
know that anybody with $1,700 can 
make the same flight on regularly 
scheduled services.” Boren used TWA 
from New York to London, picked up 
the BOAC de Havilland Comet flight 
from London to Tokyo and Northwest 
Airlines from Tokyo back to New 
York. 

FIRST FIVE WINNERS OF LAST 
MONTH'S 7TH ANNUAL ALL- 
WOMEN’S TRANSCONTINENTAL 
AIR RACE, sponsored by the Ninety- 
Nines, were: 1st, Frances Bera and 
Marcella Duke of Inglewood, Calif., 
Stinson Voyager, 21 hrs. 53 mins.; 
2nd, Jean Parker of Arcadia, Calif, 
Cessna 140; 3rd, Doris Johnson Eacret 
of Elko, Nevada, Cessna 140A; 4th, 
Virginia Stover Richardson of Yaki- 
ma, Wash., Cessna 140, and _ 5th, 
Pauline Glasson, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
The race was East-West, from Law- 
rence, Mass., to Long Beach, Calif. 

x * * 
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SALES & SERVICE 


organization to 
serve y OUeee 





4. Warren Holledoy, 
ond Holledey, Washington, No- 
tiene! Airport, Weshingten, 0. C 


Company, Municipal Airport, 
Asheville, North Coroline 





C “ 


Woyne Crussell, Cheston M™ Chet Newhol! 
Southern Aero, Inc., Municipal The Bobb Co. (Canodo) itd., Inc., 
Airport, Ationte, Geergic Montreo!l Airport, Dorval, P.O N.Y 





Bloke, Soles 
Voshington Aircroft 


“ 

" " Bill Fred Smith, Seles Monager, a. Ta 
AiResearch Aviation Service Co., 
5907 W. imperio! Highway, Los 
Angeles 45, Colifornic 


. ort, Boeing Field, 
hington 


totion 








DESIGN 


AERO 





Stoanel! Don Pennington, Corolinae Aero George Harte, 
ice Municipel Airport, Wichite, 
Konsos 


Art Meurer, Arthur Meurer Co., 





Houston, Texos. 


In Cleveland it’s AERO-WAYS 





AERO-WAYS, INC., under the capable direction 
of president Ted Byron, has been a leader in the 
held of aviation for nearly a quarter ofa century. 
The modern Aero-Ways shops are manned by vet- 
eran aircraft personnel. A factory distributor for 
most nationally advertised aviation products, 
Acro-Ways received the Department of Commerce 


citation for having the first model “aviation store.”’ 





i Nee 
Harte Flying Serv 


e) 





Wolter Rk 
Muynicipol Airport, 


Wolter R. Crow, 
Crow, Inc., 


Toledo, Ohio 






- mn 
» ' } - 
1 H Monty Montgomery 


National Aero Soles Corp., Mid 
way Airport, Chicago, |i! 


LoGuordio Field, New York, 


i Johnny’ 
Sales Division, Houston Transpor- 


Homp, Aero Cy Willock, Soles Manager, 
Dowtown Air-Pork, inc., 1800 
South Western, Oklohome City, 
Oklohoma. 


Ce., Municipal Airport, 


DESIGN AND 
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TE Ted Byron, Aero-Ways, 
Inc., Municipol Airport, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





B. G. Vandre, Von's Air Service, 
Municipel Airport, St Cloud 
Minnesota 





Don Hood, Air Sales and Service 
Compony, Wier Cook Municipal 
Airport, Indionapolis, indiana. 


H. Leibee Wheeler, Buffalo Aero- 
navtice! Corporotion, Buffalo 
Municipal Airport, Buffalo, New 
York. 
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HELICOPTER OUTLOOK ire comparatively tree trom nutsances 


(Continued from page 25) ind they provide ready-made altitude 


servicing on rooftops and that hazards to the pilot. Buildings of only three 


involved may make some buildings or four stories would be preferable, 
unsuitable. But heliports located on since they are low enough to allow the 
roofs of auto parking garages should pilot to come in under the weather. 
not create any special problems. It If owned or operated by the carrier, 
was felt that mobile tankers would be the building might also produce reve- 
preferable to fixed-point fueling ta nue from its office floors. 


cilities until more operating experi Mail is not now being carried di 


ence has been gained. In discussing rectly to the main post othce in 
rooftop heliports, they were seen as New York because its roof requires 
eliminating high ground COSTS, they strengthening at a substantial cost. 
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New Weapons System for Supersonic Bomber 


HE delta-wing aircraft sketched in the center of the drawing above 

is a long-range, supersonic heavy bomber which Convair is developing 
for the U. S. Air Force. The symbols which surround it represent a multitude 
of equipment without which combat aircraft development could not be complete. 
Each of the items is a far-reaching project in itself. 

All this has been grouped in the picture to illustrate a new USAF-Convair 
concept called “Weapons System Management.” Objective of the new plan is 
to speed development of the new aircraft, get it into production sooner and effect 
economy by shortening the lead time for development through more efficient 
management. 

Under conventional military aircraft development programs, the Air Force 
develops or procures the majority of equipment and then supplies it to the prime 
aircraft contractor each article a complete item ready to hang onto the air- 
frame. More often than not, the contractor has to string together individual 
items “tinker-toy” fashion to create the bombing system peculiar to his type of 
aircraft and when one item is not compatible with others, compromises result 
which affect the performance of the over-all weapon system involved. 

Says August C. Esenwein, Convair’s Fort Worth manager: “With supersonic 
flight, these disparities become more acute until we find we simply can not attain 
the required performance with sucif compromises.” He said conventional methods 
also have diverse Air Force agencies serving as coordinators between the Air 
Force, the many suppliers and the prime contractor involving conferences, 
compromises and delays in approvals. But under the new concept, a new rela- 
tionship between the Air Force and the prime contractor is achieved and both 
assume co-equal stature Convair holding centralized responsibility for co- 
ordinating and managing the performance of the entire project and the Air 
Force channeling all of its requirements, decisions, resources and support into 
a “joint project office.” Thus the idea is to break the log jam so supersonic 
heavy bombers can be rushed into production in the race for air supremacy 
being waged with Russia. * * 
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But planning indicates it is practi 4! 
to strengthen roofs of many exist 
buildings. One specification calls ©» 
reinforcing the roof to withstand - G 
vertical and 3G lateral stress, ¢ 
sidered generous by some operat: ‘s 
Cost estimates for roof strengther 
of three existing buildings for | 
ports were cited; in two cases, « \ 
2 per cent was added to the over 
cost, and in the third, 10 per cen 

ECONOMICS: European operat rs 
felt they might lose money for 
eral years but that the services wor ld 
eventually become profitable. Circ: 
stances dictate they concentrate on 
passenger operations primarily, the 
economics of inter-city helicopter bus 
service being expected to run about 
the same as those of DC-3 service. 
Metropolitan operators said their costs 
are in the range of local feeder service 
operators, but they are limited now by 
lack of navigation facilities and 
weather information. One operator 
said his utilization rate is now about 
8 hours daily but he hoped to raise 
to 10 or 12, depending on whether 
new machines can be made more easily 
accessible for repairs and component 
changes. 

It was agreed by present and pros- 
pective operators that helicopters have 
a valuable service to render the public 
for which premium prices can_ be 
charged. In Europe, it was estimated 
cost of helicopter transport will be as 
high or somewhat higher than _ the 
combination of existing first-class air 
fares and city-to-airport limousines on 
1 given route. Metropolitan operators 
indicated they might use a tapered 
fare structure. Where their services 
covered routes competitive with cabs. 
they might charge the same fares of 
25 to 35 cents per mile, while on 
longer routes the charge might go 
down to 10 cents per mile. At the 
same time, it was felt that con 
venience, rather than cost per mile, 
may well be the determining factor 
in setting fare levels. Incidentally 
passenger helicopters will have other 
revenue sources, such as sight-seeing 

Manufacturers pointed out that # 
helicopters become larger, the com- 
parative weight of rotor blades an¢ 
transmission gear increases consider 
ably at the expense of payload. It wx 
suggested that the optimum economi 
weight of a helicopter using ge 
transmission is between 20,000 an¢ 
60,000 Ibs. gross weight, and that 
operators might be well advised « 
keep the equipment within this lim" 

It was felt that operating exper 
ence is lacking to develop a separat 
formula from the one now used 10 
fixed-wing aircraft for deriving hel 
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Ask for this free 





At your request, experienced 
Humble engineers will make a 
complete lubrication survey 
of your plant. The survey is 
free and you are under 
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rators ‘ , , . . 
pres what the engineers do These engineers carefully inspect every lubrication point on your 
apered . . ° ° 
ie machinery. They take into consideration the make and model 
. cabs of each machine and the type of service required. After a careful and 
res of thorough study, they determine which oil or grease to use at each 
ile on lubrication point to give you best service. 
ht go | 
At the 

con . : 
a what you get The results of the study are bound and presented to you in sufficient 
factor ’ copies for your needs. In some cases, plastic covered wall charts 
ntally are supplied for each machine. These are a ready 
> other reference for all employees. 
-seeing 


that 2° 


. . 
>» com h . th t e ° 
Tia Wila' is means 0 you Using these recommendations you take the guesswork out of 
e . ; . . . . . 
alias lubrication in your plant. The result is a decrease in wear, longer useful 
It wa life, better operating efficiency and lower maintenance costs. 
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Contact your local bulk agent to 
request this Free Service. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
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pressure sensitivity 


The accurate measurement of pressures is basic in 
many of our aircraft instruments and controls. Our 
expanded activities now cover the four distinct yet 


allied fields of 


~< AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 

wt OPTICAL PARTS AND DEVICES 

~< MINIATURE AC MOTORS 

~e RADIO COMMUNICATIONS AND 
NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


Current production is largely destined for our defense 
forces; but our research facilities, our skills and tal- 
ents, are available to scientists seeking solutions to 
instrumentation and control problems. 
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already been necessary to overha 
the Air Transport Association formu a 
as regards maintenance and overhai 
U. S. operators have found their rat 
of man-hours of maintenance ard 
overhaul to hours of flight is m 
running about 5 to | and hope thit 
this will be reduced to 4 to 1 whn 
larger helicopters are introduced. 


Higher costs have been found in tre 
maintenance of transmission, rotor 
heads and rotor blades due to desivn 
changes. It was suggested that a 








fundamental rotor-craft characteristic 
is the fact that a helicopter will likely 
wear out several sets of gears and 
transmissions during its lifetime, al- 
though it is not now possible to 
how long this operating _ lifetime 


< 








might be. Some concern was expressed 
about the fatigue life of components, 
especially rotor blades. United King- 
dom regulations on this are severe. 
Fineness of design and lightness of 
parts may make for higher initial pay- 
loads, but they increase maintenance 
costs. The feeling was that much 
more requires to be known about the 
economic, operating and maintenance 
characteristics of the transport heli- 
copter and this can only be gained 
through actual experience. It was 
therefore suggested that governments 
sponsor a program of accelerated serv- 
ice testing of prototypes in simulated 
airline operation. 

In a discussion of costs, it was 
pointed out that there is more ma- 
chinery in a helicopter than in a fixed- 
wing aircraft. Initial costs of rotor 
aircraft will likely be higher in early 
stages than with fixed-wing aircraft, 
especially when few units are pro- Ar 
duced, but the cost differential may h 
come down with volume output. In 2 
computing these costs, it was said 
that airframe and engine and installa- 
tion costs are about the same as for 
fixed-wing, while gearbox and trans- 
mission have the same cost per pound 
as engines and rotor blades cost about 
the same per pound as propellers. 

Hopes were expressed that insurance ie 
rates will eventually be lower than dit 
those for fixed-wing aircraft, espe- 
cially when multi-engine helicopters a 
are introduced, because the risks at- of 
tendant upon take-off and _ landing 
will be further diminished. These rates In 
are now higher, largely because there 
are so few operators in the business Igr 
provide good actuarial data. Rates 
are subject to strong fluctuations * 
the result of a single accident. 

The helicopter was described 4 
having had a higher accident rate but 
a lower fatality rate per accident than 
conventional aircraft. With twit 
engine overation, the accident rate © 
expected to be considerably reduced 
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Feet: COMPLETE DEPENDABILITY ~~ 


wt USED BY MOST LEADING 
arh AIR LINES THE WORLD OVER 
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raft, 
pro- Around the globe and around the clock, air-line operators 
may have come to depend on the Bendix Ignition Analyzer 
In the guardian of their ignition systems. 
said 
‘ll The unfailing ability of the Bendix Ignition Analyzer to 
for tually foresee the future by predicting the remaining 
-sm6- lif f individual spark plugs and by checking in ad- 
rund \ » the efficiency of all ignition units has paid hand- 
bout dividends in reduced maintenance expense, better . 
operating schedules and increasing safety. ea: . 
= 
eae In every part of the world, under all types of flight con- 


than the dependability and efficiency of the Bendix 
espe Ig 


: <] 
pter Strated that the list of its users is truly a “Who’s Who” 





ad rid aviation. The Bendix Ignition Analyzer is available for either airborne 

™ 7 ill find th , a ti or portable-airborne installations. It can be used with either 
rate you will fin ere is no better investment in : ‘ singe : 

re high or low tension magneto or battery ignition. It is the 

there um safety and operating efficiency than a Bendix ignition analyzer that can predict spark plug failure before 
ess ti Igr n Analyzer for all your aircraft operations. it occurs . . . make an efficient check of more than one 
Rates spark plug at a time and do so on a large, easy-to-read 
ns 4s Detailing literature is available on request. screen... yet it costs less than comparable analyzers. 
od as : » 
bo eee SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION OF Srv: 
than SIDNEY, NEW YORK AVIATION CORPORATION 
twin Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
rate © FACTOR, SRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California * Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
duced Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ° 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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50th Anniversary 
of Powered Flight 
honoring the Wright Bros. 





Welcome to America’s Premier Aircraft Show—the first truly national 
and completely integrated exposition of American Aviation. 


This Mammoth, colorful and dramatic presentation at Dayton’s 
Municipal Airport will feature both air and ground exhibits of aviation’s 
latest developments. 


Here, as at no other time or place, industry in cooperation with the 
U. S. government will show the scope and complexity of air 
power in every aspect. 


You'll see thrilling and spectacular aerial demonstrations by U. S. 
Air Force, Navy and Marine fighter squadrons and tactical 
demonstrations by the Army. 


























You'll see crack jet pilots of the services vie for honors in such 
traditional high speed classics as the Thompson, Bendix, 
Allison and other trophy events. 


You'll see personal and commercial craft, engines, instruments, 
accessories, safety devices, equipment and developments 
of like nature—along with Army, Navy, Marine and U.S. Air 
Force planes, helicopters, navigation equipment, safety devices, 
radar and exhibits of air research projects and educational 
developments, some never before publicly shown. 


This show will pay fitting tribute to the Wright Brothers on 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of Powered Flight. It will provide 
a common meeting place for the nation’s air-minded 

public and all components of private, commercial and 
military aviation. It will be produced on a scale never 
before attempted. Plan now to attend! 





For ticket information and complete details write— 
Benjamin T. Franklin, General Manager, NATIONAL 
AIRCRAFT SHOW, Biltmore Hotel, 214 N. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio 






Sponsored by Air Foundation 
and Dayton Chamber of Commerce 


Sanctioned by the NAA. Held under rules of the F.A.! 
Endorsed for Exhibits by the Aircraft Industries Association 


FLIGHT SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 21) 


save every two-bits toward  fligl 

time; some are literally worth million 

The great bulk—nearly 75 per cent- 

are in the armed services or are en 

ployed at one of the many milita 

posts and bases surrounding San A: 

tonio. But only about half of the 

are flying under the GI Bill—the ret 
are cash customers 

Che school averages about 500 hours 
of instruction per month on an a 
nual basis. Occasionally this peaks 600 
hours and more. In addition, over 100 
hours of rentals are averaged monthly, 
along with about 25 hours of air taxi 
service. 

The 21 airplanes used by the school 
otter a student an opportunity to lea n 
about a lot of different airplanes, for 
included in the “fleet” are SIX }3 Cul s, 
} Aeronca Champions, 2 T-Craft’s, 
2 Cessna 140’s, a Ryan PT-22, a Bell 
anea Cruisair, a Stinson Station Wagon, 
a Piper Tri-Pacer and a Twin Cessna 
The first of possibly several Mooney 
18’s is on order. With this assortment, 
instruction is given for every rating 
except ATR. 

Another ingredient in the Smith 
formula for success where so many 
have failed is a willingness and deter 
mination to work. Zeke and his wife 
are on tap from early morning until 
darkness and they make themselves 
busy throughout the day. The school 
has two full-time employes, who are 
both instructors and mechanics (Zeke 
himself is an A & E as well as 
an instructor). There are five part 
time instructors ind three part-time 
mechanics. 

Smith does a small amount of ad 
vertising in the papers published at 
local military posts and airfields, but 
his principal sales tool is a satisfied 
student and a good reputation in local 
flying circles. Pilots of executive planes 
based in San Antonio frequently rec 
ommend the Smith Flying School— 
even, on occasion, to “bosses” whose 
desires to do some personal flying are 
whetted by frequent trips in their 
large transports. Smith’s reputation 
reaches past the local flying circles 
In far-off Uruguay, Enrique Flores 
talked about flying with the pilot of 
an executive airplane visiting there 
from San Antonio; this summer, En 
rique 1s completing an instrument 
course at the little Smith Flying 
School. 

From the standpoint of basic philos 
ophy, Smith emphasizes flying pr 
ficiency—technique—more than cross- 
country work. Smith feels that this 
pays off and points out that his stu 


(Continued on page 47 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Continued from page 13) 
me and energy to work over the 
rofessional pilot who is caught be 
veen the boss and the service institu 
on, or the operator who is caught 
tween an economy-minded _ pilot 
d, say, the municipality that owns 
¢ airport and demands its pound of 
sn 
Actually the business thier or owner 
mighty well off. Constantly im 
wed servicing and = maintenance 
facilities are one of the real tangible 
ition accomplishments in the post 
era. The reason for this happy 
te of affairs is purely an economic 
Oo 1s more people fly more ait 
ls, More ind better servicing and 
rhaul and hangar  tacilities are 
ted to supply the demand. The 
ition today is a far cry from what 
knew before World War Il. There 
ilways be a certain percentage 
liselers among the customers and 
rtain percentage of rotten opera 
to he former are self -liquidating 
the latter are taken care of by 
nexorable laws of economics. 
\ t the only room tor improvement 
better understanding of safety 
1 dollar mark on the part of 
corporate execulives, And that 


De too difhcult 1 iob xx 


HIGHWAY PATROL 


Continued from page 19 


the courts have upheld the 


troopers Few eople care to 
I peo} 


vc, how ever, once they are 


the airplane above them when 


Dein made and then heat 


v 
ictly what they have been 


to do. 


people appreciate the thor 
1g of our air patrol, recogniz 


the safety values it offers 


well as others,” Waggoner 


Atte: all, 


we're after. It is axiomatic 


it Is accident 


fewer trafic violations we 
tewer accidents there will be 
1 years of flying highway 
ire convinced we have made 
highways safer and thei 
satety-minded.”’ 
lonel, as progressive and 
ey come, had been a troope: 
when appointed superin 


the department in 1945. 


; 


} 
‘ 


y 33 years old then — the 
state police superintendent 
untry. Except for a brief 
ng 1949-51 when he took 
ve with the National Safety 

Midwest representative 
the interests of uniform 


served in the same position 
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Yes, all Piper models for °53 are terrific. The 
performance, flying ease and comfort will con- 
vince you why the flying public is so enthusiastic 
over the 1953 Piper line of fast, quiet and eco- 
nomical business planes. And there is a model 
to serve every purpose. Be sure to see and fly the 
new models at your Piper dealer or distributor 
now. You will agree that Piper is the terrific 
buy of °53. 


e Ask one of the firms listed to demonstrate how one of the Piper models can 
save you valuable time and money. These firms are prepared to serve all 
your aircraft requirements. 


Arizona 


° ANDERSON AVIATION 
COMPANY, INC. 
Sky Harbor Airport 
Phoenix 


Texas 


BROWN FLYING SERVICE 
Municipal Airport 
San Antonio 


JACK ROBINSON FLYING 
SCHOOL 


Meacham Field 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Louisiana-Mississippi 
LOUISIANA AIRCRAFT 


Municipal Airport 
Baton Rouge, La 
SOUTHWEST AIR RANGERS 
International Airport 
El Paso, Texas Midland, Texas 


Oklahoma 


SMYER AIRCRAFT 


SALES & SERVICE 


Municipal Airport 
Ponca City 


WICHITA FALLS 
AIR TRANSPORT COMPANY 


Municipal Airport 
Wichita Falls 
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ever since, establishing many improve 
ments. Testimony of his success came 
recently when his personnel was in 
creased to 320 and salary raises were 
suthorized for troopers. Because of 
their record, Missouri is proud of its 
State Highway Patrol and it maintains 
standards definitely above the average. 
Having been a police reporter years 
igo, We Were quick to recognize evi 
dences of this among the troopers and 
operations we saw. Proof of superior 
effectiveness is the use of aircraft in 
trathe work; 


Missouri and a few other states for 


this alone distinguishes 


top notch police effectiveness. 
We wondered where Waggoner got 


his ideas for the air patrol — who sold 





him? Pointing to Lieutenant Barton 
and Sergeant Hugh Wallace, he said: 
“We sold ourselves in 1946 and bought 
some surplus L-5’s to try it out — it 
worked.” Both helped 
Waggoner plan the air patrol. Wal- 


pilots, they 


lace, who now flies the department’s 
Cessna 190 mostly for personnel trans- 
portation, had been in civilian flying 
since 1937, serving as an instructor at 
Kansas City in Charlie Toth’s Civilian 
Pilot Training-War Training Service 
program. A third pilot in the highway 
patrol is Trooper Bud Jones, who 
joined the state police after flying for 
J. Raymond Brummet’s “BACA Air 
at Jefferson City. 

three-plane “‘air 


lines” 


I xploits by this 





These 





The 





FITTED WITH I.C.D. ROTOR 
BRUSH EQUIPMENT 


WITH I. C.D. ROTOR BRUSH OR BOOM AND NOZZLE 


TYPE EQUIPMENT 


. GROSS WEIGHT .... «+ « 
. SPRAY TANK CAPACITY 
EFFECTIVE SWATH WIDTH 
. SPRAYING SPEED ° 
ALTITUDE . . . . 

. FUEL CAPACITY .. 


NO UWS, WN =~ 


TO 18 GALS. IN SEVEN SECONDS. 


AERIAL 
SPRAY 
MODEL 


. THE JETTISON VALVES WILL REDUCE 1 


Facts Speak 


For 


Themselves 





THE JETTISON VALVES OPEN 


s 





LARGE 5” DIAM. FILLER NECK 
ON EACH SIDé 


5100 

240 U.S. Gals. 
90 Feet. 

100 M.P.H. 

10 Feet. 





WIND DRIVEN SIMPLEX PUMP 


95 U.S. Gals. 
80 U.S. GALS. 


We will gladly furnish more complete information 


THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT OF CANADA, LTD 


STATION “I 


POSTAI 


PORONTO 


I 











force’ have been many and varie. 
Highway trathe control is their chi f 
assignment. From the air they not 
only spot and pull out of the trafic 
those who are in violation but thi 
can observe and direct the flow <f 
trafthe around bottlenecks, survey ro.d 
conditions and coordinate grourd 
Activities, 
such as accidents and disasters. Barton 


especially in emergencics 
once landed his patrol airplane in a 
farm field adjacent to a wreck on the 
highway, walked over and directed 
trafhe until 
answer his radio call. 


patrol cars arrived to 


Catching Fugitives from Air 


Apprehension of fugitives has been 
aided materially by the work of the 
patrol aircraft. In a bank robbery re- 
cently, the FBI credited Barton’s fly 
ing as having led to the solution. With- 
in 30 minutes after the hold-up, the 
spotted the 


flying getaway 


car, which had been abandoned off 


trooper 


the highway in some brush 5 miles 
from the scene. By radio he had a 
ground crew at the abandoned car 
within 2 minutes after it was spotted 
They 
which led to arrests that night and 
recovery of the bank’s stolen money 


found evidence in the vehicle 


Colonel Waggoner’s Cessnas also haul 
bloodhounds to the scene of crimes, 
transport prisoners and rush evidence 
from laboratories to courts. In every 
case of prisoner escape where the patrol 
has used an airplane, the fugitive has 
been captured — knowledge of this 
record now discourages escape attempts 
at the state prison. 

captured fugitives 
Barton recalled to 


oh have even 
from the air,” 
further explain the usefulness of air 
planes in state police work. In one 
such capture, Barton saw the escaped 
cunvict run into a wooded area. He 
circled the spot endlessly, now and 
tnen diving on it. Eventually the 
fugitive ran out onto the highway, 
threw down a gun he was Carrying, 
and held up his hands to signal « 
Barton that he was giving up. A patro 
car soon arrived to take over whik 
arton circled, holding the convict at 
bay. “He said he knew there was n 
use in hiding because I would get him 
when he came out anyway,” Barton 
said. 

Another time a manhunt ended 
when Warden Ralph Eilson, riding 
Barton’s plane, shot at an armed fug! 
tive who had just shot a trooper dur 
ing a chase. The convict hit the dir 
and was taken into custody by other 
troopers on the ground, saying he hae 
been shot from the air. But the bullet 
from the plane had not actually strucs 
the fugitive — it had kicked up a ro’ 
which did hit the man’s heel wi” 
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Which type of oil is best CG 
for your airplane engine? — 


For smooth, reliable performance—and tos-t-r-e-t-c-h 
the time between overhauls—just remember these 
two recommendations from Gulf: 


WRCRAS, 


| GuLF 


ot 
Sears® 


«Me 


ee 





For horizontally opposed, and For radial engines, or where a 
Ranger in-line engines, use | detergent oil is not desired, use 
Gulfpride Aviation Oil, Series-D Gulf Aircraft Engine Oil, Series-R 
Here’s the world’s finest detergent-dispersant Here’s the best-quality buy in a non-deter- 
aviation oil. By keeping contaminants “‘in sus- gent, straight mineral lubricating oil. Gulf Air- 
pension”’ and thus preventing them from form- craft Engine Oil, Series-R, is approved by Pratt 
ing harmful deposits, Gulfpride Aviation Oil, & Whitney and meets the requirements of other 
Series-D, minimizes ring and valve-sticking, aircraft engine manufacturers for all types of 
oil consumption, oil screen-clogging, and plug- service in radial engines. It may also be used 
fouling. in horizontally opposed engines when operat- 
Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor process—an extra re- ing conditions do not require a detergent oil. 
fining step—makes this oil extra-pure, extra- Gulf Aircraft Engine Oil, Series-R, retards 
efficient. Users of Gulfpride Aviation Oil, Series- sludge and carbon formation, and retains its 
D, have actually increased periods between en- body at high operating temperatures. 
gine overhauls as much as 100° ! 

















— i Got Your New Gulf Airgide 
Directory of Airport Dealers? 


| 
it’s a “must” for active pilots. Just ask your Gulf airport 
dealer for a copy. And here’s a tip: the best way to use the | 
Airgide, and Gulf airport dealers’ service, is with a Gulf 
credit card. Ask your Gulf airport dealer about it. 
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GULF dependability...proved by experience 


1953 
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In aircraft service, maintenance and overhaul 
there is no substitute for 
EXPERIENCE 


EXPERIENCE 










EXPERIENCE 





















It’s a magic quality. It is the difference between Beechcraft owners and operators over the nation have also learne ! 
mechanical perfection and failure. The mechanics that this experience counts through time and dollar savings. T/ 
and technical personnel of the Certified Beechcraft know how plus the right tools and factory authorized parts mea» 
Service Stations have spent many years in shop and that the Certified Beechcraft Service Station is the place to go 
factory training to gain the required experience in for any requirement in aviation. Consult any of the firms listed 
the specialized field of aircraft service, maintenance helow and you will know why experience counts so much, 
and / haul 
en nero — nae : 
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CURREY SANDERS AIRCRAFT CO., INC. 


Downtown Municipal Airport, Shreveport, La. 


AIRCRAFTSMEN, INC. 


Will Rogers Field 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


CUTTER-CARR FLYING SERVICE, INC. 


ALAMO AVIATION, INC. West Mesa Airport, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Municipal Airport 
San Antonio, Texas 


GRAY AIRCRAFT SVC. CO., INC. 


D. A. Cody, Service Mgr 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


ANDERSON AIR ACTIVITIES 


Genera! Mitchel! Field, Milwaukee 
Truax Field, Madison, Wisc 


= HUNTER FLYING SERVICE, INC. 


Hunter Field, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


ATLANTIC AVIATION CORP. 
Teterboro Airport, (25 minutes from Times 
Teterboro, New Jersey 

Logan Airport, East Boston, Mass 


ROD MORE AVIATION SERVICES 


Cuddihy Field, P. O. Box 556 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Square 


ATLANTIC AVIATION SERVICE 


New Castle County Airport, Wilmington, Delaware 


OHIO AVIATION COMPANY 


Dayton Municipal Airport, Vandalia, Ohio 


PACIFIC AIRCRAFT SALES CO. 


Oakland Airport, Oakland, California 


BUTLER CO., AVIATION DIVISION 


Municipal Airport, Chicago, II! 
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To obtain the best service for your Beechcraft visit the Certified Beechcraft Service Stations listed. 

















Inso 
the 
ROSCOE TURNER AERONAUTICAL COME onc, 
Municipa! Airport, Indianapolis, Ind 
J. D. REED CO., INC. 
Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas ) 
Savin 


TOPEKA AIRCRAFT SALES & SERVICE 


Municipal Airport, Topeka, Kansas 






TRADEWIND AIRPORT CORP. 


Tradewind Airport, Amarillo, Texas 








TULSAIR DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


Hangar 5, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahome 








WINGS, INCORPORATED 


Wings Field, Ambier, Pennsylvania F 
Philadelphia International Airport, Phiiadelp?? 
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Need a “double’’? 


Ins ny organizations the top men, 
en. need doubles” — that’s 

e big reasons torsomany com- 

ned Beechcrafts. These swift 
hisk needed men to where 
eeded in hour-saving, day- 


Wil ne. The faraway problem is 






reached and solved, and you're back 
before you're missed. 

Travel-time is cut as much as 75 
per cent with Beechcrafts. You go 
when you need to; you're on the job; 
you “get the true picture” firsthand 


quickly and economically. In fact, 





ECeECINCrA 4 
ol # #, 


LA 
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typical costs and operating data may 
change your whole conception of the 
cost of Beechcraft travel. 

Call your Beechcraft distributor or 
write Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


TWIN. BONANIA 





BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


BONANIA 

















"Your Plane 
Flies in. 


ogi ands 




































“AIRLINER” 





INSTALLED BY 


FOR BUSINESS AIRCRAFT 
FROM THE TWIN BEECH TO AIRLINE DC 6-A’S 


Get the same all weather flight security that the Lear L-5 
Autopilot offers to airlines — your business or private plane 
flies in safe hands with the Autopilot! Look at Lear’s features: 
Over 60 Ibs. lighter than comparable equipment * Auto- 
matic altitude control * Automatic approach coupler * 
Automatic protection from hard-over signals. 


% ONLY LEAR maintains aircraft trim regard- 
less of shifting load, allowing freedom of move- 
ment in the cabin — no retrimming or re-setting 
— it is all automatic! 







\IRCRAFTSMEN, INc., CAA Repair Station 289, offers CAA 
ipproved installation at reasonable flat rates. Write for details. 


Shircraftimen Yue. 















Will Rogers Field « MElrose 8-6338 e Oklahoma City, Okla. 











such force he thought he had bee 
shot. 


Public Welfare Services 


A little girl lost for two days w 
spotted from one of the Missouri Stat 
Highway Patrol planes and return 
to her parents. Missing fishermen 


bodies were located once the air pati 
had spotted their boat, which had sul 


merged in a storm and then drift 
into the bank at a spot unseen except 
from the air. One of the police plan 
saved a baby’s life when the pil 


s 


rushed the infant 90 miles to a hospit 
in Kansas City for an emergency 
throat operation. During the 1951 

floods at Kansas City, the patro 


planes flew 200 hours on emergency 


duty watching for levee breaks, spot 
ting marooned families and livestock, 
and directing rescue work from 
air. 

The record iS seemingly endless . l 
vivid portrayal of police aircraft u 
fulness in serving and _ protecting 
society by improving the effectiveness 
of the Missouri State Highway Patrol 
Colonel Waggoner and his flying 
troopers operate their three airplanes 
as regular equipment, right along with 
the patrol cars, the radio and tele 
typewriter network, the crime labora 
tory, and the many modern devices 
required by police activity today 
Their airplanes have never figured 
an accident yet, and the pilots attrib 
ute this not only to common-sense 
utilization but to strict adherence t 
factory - recommended maintenance 
The organization has 9 zones or area 
throughout the state and if the budge 
were sufficient, one airplane based 
each area would be the minimum 

Colonel Waggoner sees his 7-veal 
old air patrol as a stepping stone 
what can be accomplished in the fu 
ture. He expects to hold traffic acc 
dents and violations to lower and lowe 
minimums, especially when more ait 
planes can be put to work and, pet 
haps, helicopters or eventually cor 
vertaplanes. 

“IT would like to see other states dk 
velop air patrols and our experience 
available to any of them at any time 
he says. ““We can reduce highw 1y a 
cidents. We can make more effect 
use of limited but more highly qua 
fied executive personnel in lifting 
standards of law enforcement. And 


the same time we can save lives an 





alleviate suffering in emergencies 1m 
improve our services in the interest 
of civilian defense. Properly-eauippe? 
trained and utilized state police 4 
patrols should be the objective & 
every state interested in effective lav 
enforcement and the promotion 
* * o 





public welfare.” 
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NAVIGATE WITH PRECISION AND EASE... 


Enjoy positive, simplified navigation, whether you have an 
instrument rating or not. A Lear ADF gives you over 2500 
ns stations to home on. Just tune to a station—quickly and 
, automatically, the needle swings and points the direction to 
fly — plotting a fix is also just as quick and positive. 


. OR SINGLE OR TWIN... 


= Whatever you are flying, you can now have a great new 
fy. J Lear ADF that meets your weight and performance require- 
cc ments. Your Lear dealer will be happy to advise you which 


system is best suited to your needs. If you’re buying a new 
plane, have your Lear ADF installed at the factory. 


FRRO-DYNAMIC LOOP! 


ce nly Lear ADF's are equipped with this new brilliant per- 
rming, high-speed loop. It is more compact, has greater 
nsitivity, is completely enclosed in a molded housing, 
iled against dust and moisture. 





oS 


LEAR, INC. cearcat DIVISION 


11916 WEST PICO BLVD., LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. 

GRAND RAPIDS DIVISION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN; 
LEAR-ROMEC DIVISION, ELYRIA, OHIO; LEAR INTERNATIONAL 
EXPORT CORP., 9 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK. 





The ORIENTER® AD F-] 2 


A combined ADF, three-band broadcast, 
radio range and communications receiver. 
Weighs less than 18 pounds and provides 
modulation and power for extra VHF 
transmitter. 


* 
The Cveculive ADF-14 
Deluxe Model, rugged and dependable, 
well-suited for multi-engine planes. Has 
tuning meter, BFO—can be hooked to 
dual azimuth indicators. Sealed compo- 
vents, fungus-proofed. 








* Trademark 


a 

: ATTENTION PILOTS! 

| Send for ADF log—alphabetical list 

| ing of 2500 standard broadcast 
stations, range stations, radio bea- 

| cons, ILS locators, and control 

| \ e towers—giving frequency, power, 

| —— location, type, etc. Price $1.00. 

| 

| Name _ =i 

| 

| Street . . — 

| 

| City State 
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You're always 
going your way 


with 








































Aircraft Radio Corporation 


VH NAVIGATION 


EQUIPMENT 


_ 








NOW... pilots of me- 


dium and small type military 
planes, as well as private and 
executive aircraft, can have 
the safety and reassurance of 
OMNI reception. Compact, 
Static-free and dependable, 
the Type 15-D gives you a 
visual signal to follow, no 
matter what your bearing may 
be to or from an omni station. 
Also provides use of both 
visual-aural ranges and am- 
plitude runway localizers. 
Simultaneous voice feature 
included, and GCA voice re- 
ception. Tunable receiver to 
select any VHF aircraft fre- 
quency in band 108 to 135 
me. CAA Type Certificated. 
Thousands in service. Get 
the details. . 






Dependable 
Airborne 
Electronic Equipment 
Since 1 





Aircraft Radio Corporation 
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REVENUE TO AIRPORT FROM FARM MACHINERY DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM i; 
reported from Lancaster, Pennsylvania's municipal airport. Last year sale of hay from 
169 acres of airport grass netted $1,200. Grass area is used by neighboring New Holland 
Machine Co., farm machinery manufacturer. This year's harvest is expected to net larger 

returns as a result of New Holland's development program. 


Questions and Answers 
for Airport Operators 


Getting Along With Fixed-Base Operators 


users has a different function in the 
airport’s general purpose. But eacl 
contributes a part of the service 
that go to make the airport a well 


QUESTION: I have been an airport 
manager only for a comparatively 
short time, but I have a background 
of flying which I had thought would 
enable me to grasp the details of the rounded success for the community 
job quickly enough so that by this The types of tenants are not generall; 
time everything would be running in competition with each other, al 
smoothly. Everything is, for the most though among the various members 
part, but I have one sore spot. The of each type there may be inter 
fixed-base operators simply won't try competition. 
to get along with me. They resent On the other hand each supplement 
every move I make, even when it has the other and together they produc 
nothing to do with general aviation. 
I've fallen down, apparently, in fun- 
damental public relations and for the 
life of me I don’t know why. The latest 
beef lies in my raising the rent of 
the restaurant concession. Why should 
the operators care about that? 





IT's 
CHEAPER | 
BY 
FAR 
THAN 
GOING 
BY 
CAR 


ANSWER: Perhaps it does seem 
strange to you that the operators 
concern themselves with arrangements 
with your restaurant concession. But 
we believe there is a valid reason for 
their concern. 

First, however, let’s look at your 
airport as a whole. It’s a typical air- 
line stop using a public airport and 








serving just under a half million 
people. It has a number of fixed- 
base operators renting publicly-owned 
hangars in some cases and in others 
using privately-owned _ structures. 
There are several airlines serving 
your community including a_ local 
service airline. There’s a fairly ade- 
quate terminal building with restau- 
rant, newsstand, barber shop and air- 
line and other offices. You even have 
some non-aeronautical tenants. 

Each of your airport tenants and 


It Makes “Cents to 


FLY 


| 


ENTRAL 


Serving 24 Cities in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Arkansas 


a 
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powell 


lire to support 

a tendency in many com- 
public officials to look 
cheduled services as the main 
{ airport. We don’t be- 


nderstandable. How- 
operators perform a_ publi 
the products and serv- 

Th concessionnaire 


a service 


operators and their em- 
customers. Operators may 


—s -_ - 


AIRPLANES ARE PLANT EQUIPMENT FOR THE MALL TOOL COMPANY'S CHICAGO 
PLANT, which operates the aircraft shown above — two Beechcraft DI8S transports, a 
Navion and a Republic Seabee. The Twins are used for trouble-shooting among Mall's 
40 factory-owned service branches and to fly in new products. The Navion is for shorter- 
range business trips such as sales trips in radius of 400 miles. The Seabee carries tech- 
nicians and equipment into remote wilderness areas where Mall chain saws are operated. 
Recently when a railroad strike threatened production from treated aluminum die cast- 
ngs, one of the Beechcrafts rushed 1,000 Ibs. of untreated castings to New York where 
they were treated overnight and returned next morning to assure continued plant 


production. 
which enables each 
business to pay you in they know a good restaurant 


and charges those revenues them transient business. 
If for some reason 

were to leave the airport, the oper- 

ators would suffer. First, because the 


the field. 


people who come 


i local airlines are potential and 
ut we do believe it of the other services. 
blic reaction to any- the airlines gone 


affect cheduled 


field is gone. 


for the publie and 


We think there’s a remedy for your 
troubles. It’s simple. Get acquainted 
quit and that af- with your operators. 
them to come into your office. Get out 
and follow the hangar line. Sit with 


her ts on the airport. 
ure eliminate any one 

nautical or non-aeronautical thing you may be sure of 
whole operation becomes 
hat's why your operators 

erned your raising the ants than you do. 
: int rent, 

ir tenant has too tough a 


gripe when coffee goes to a dime but 


travel by air or to meet such travelers 


revenue reduction, some public agen- 
cies tend to think the function of the 


Then there may 
part of the operators that your rais- 
ing one tenant’s rent is just a fore- 
runner for a general raising of fees 
and charges all across the board. One 


erators probably know more about the 
affairs and the finances of your ten- 
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M CIPAL AIPORT 


In the Rebuilding of Aircraft Engines 
and Engine Accessories Is Essential to 
a Good Reputation. Our Customers 
Have Proven the Reliability of Engines 
and Accessories Rebuilt by . . . 


PRECISION AEROMOTIVE 


CORPORATION 
— Milby-6636 — 


HOUSTON 
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widely used twin-engined amphibian in either 
military, cargo or transport configuration. 


The following are @ few examples from our 


inventory. 


We have sold more than 100 of these versa- 
tile airplanes to civil and military operators 
all over the world. To help our customers 
“keep them flying”, we have also acquired 
the exclusive manufacturing rights for the 
Catalina from CONVAIR and are currently 
manufacturing spares that we are unable to 
supply from our own large spares inventory. 
Your Catalina will therefore never be an or- 
phan. — May we quote on YOUR spares re- 


quirements? 


Ever 
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THE BABB COMPANY 


has long specialized in the world’s most 
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AN INVITATION 
TO YOU 10 G0 
PLACES WITH 


























and life insurance coverage, 
5-day, 40-hour week as a base. 
Premium is paid when longer 
work week is scheduled. 





ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 























ceives aircraft and 
radio range com- 
munications. 
the Monitoradio, 
available for 108- 
136-mc. band and 
for t18-149-mec. 
band. Aijr 
ates is distributor. 


bad TUNABLE VHF RE- 
Wbbhf CEIVER for office, 
: hangar or home re- 
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F ’ cad Incidentally, we’ve come to the conclusion that a lot of 
aa~ al RCHILD JAAiwratt Division airport managers have broken their writing arms. We've 
been getting only a modicum of questions lately. If w 
don’t get a good supply of questions on airports we'll have 
to open the column to the lovelorn and we've had n 
experience in that line. 


It is 


1 Etre OR mE s «94 > 


Associ- 


Fai RCHILD ; them and learn to know their problems. They have plenty 

Robert v. Gilson, Chief of them. Don’t be just a hand-shaker. Sincerely try to 
f Structures. Has . . —_ -<’ view 4 — "s are : . 

A secure future, exceptional pect ee on many top know the operators viewpoint. Operators are going to be 

opportunities for advancement, aviation projects in with you a long time—you should hope. 

and a high starting salary await the aircraft industry. 

you at FAIRCHILD. We have open- specializing in struc- * * * 

ings right now for qualified en- tural problems. ; . ; : 

gineers and designers in all We enjoyed a right neighborly letter from Dr. Leslie 

phases of aircraft manufactur- Bryan of the University of Illinois at Urbana a few weeks 

nD aid va tions. liberal health | ago. In part, he refers to the bird remedy we offered in 

i yacations, i1ber 


our June column and avers he'll give it a try. Let us know, 
Les, how it works out for you. And that goes for anyone 
else. We'd like to know what luck you have. 






* * * 









* * * 
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A Hartzell constant-speed propeller is 
standard equipment on the Cessna 1/80. 








Simplicity of design insures trouble-free > 


operation with minimum maintenance. 









a HARTZELL constant-speed propeller 
was Gessna’s choice for their 180 





The phenomenal climb and cruise performance 





obtained from such airplanes as the Cessna 





Model 180 results from excellent airframe en- 






gineering and provision for maximum ¢hrust. 






Not only is all the engine power made availabk 






by virtue of the Hartzell constant-speed pro- 






peller, but it is converted into the highest thrust 






power possible by efficient Hartzell metal blades 






Simplicity, low cost, minimum maintenance 






and low weight are other virtues of the new 
Hartzell Model HC-82-X constant-speed pro 
pellers. Full-feathering constant-speed propellers 









for light twin-engine aircraft are also available 
Write for details. 


HARTZELL 


PROPELLER COMPANY 
DEPT. A. PIQUA, OHIO 


FLIGHT MAGAZINE 
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UNDER THE COLLAR. . 


But This 
Special Purpose Giigaap Clamp 


WONT BLOW its TOP! 
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ae 
re 
Heavy corrugated band 
for extra strength. 
Heavy stainless steel 
: welded lugs. 
le FAIRCHILD LARK is shown being launched : 
ks from the Navy's guided missile ship, the Hex nut for high 
in Norton Sound. Larks are being flown by torque tightening. 
w, all three branches of the armed services Bolt safety-fastened — 
ne n training and evaluation programs. can't get loose. 
Booster rockets fall off after the launch- 
ng and the missile's own rocket motors 
then take over. 
(Fairchild Photo.) 
ve 
we A jet engine exhaust is a volcano of 
wn FLIGHT SCHOOL J & 




































heat, pressure and vibration. The 
clamp that goes around it must with- 
stand these conditions—and hold 
tight. 

Breeze makes a clamp for this ex- 
acting use, and for a wide variety of 
other applications where stock items 
just won't do. 


Just as Breeze AERO-SEAL hose 


Continued from page 36) 


ive had but two actual forced 





s in his equipment, both re- 






ng from carburetor icing. One was 
»y a student with less than 40 minutes 
if solo time. Neither resulted in any 





damage 











Only three times has a Smith air- 
plane been damaged by his students. 
Each time it was by a student who 
had started his instruction elsewhere 














































































mn a big airport. By no stretch of the clamps have set higher quality stand- 
magination could Davis Airport be ards in their class, so Breeze fabri- 
illed “big.” Its longest strip is 2,550 
ot Galltesd Mie dies dace lies cated-to-order clamps have the extra 
- the top of a hill. Technique, says Zeke, strength and other properties for 
ccna fp doesn’t come so easy from big, concrete every special use. Any design, any 
= Smith Flying School doesn’t go in ree any quantity. TON ws — 
‘ust tor modern architecture, landscaping, clamping problems. 
able plush furnishings or country-clubbing. 
r0- Lean-to hangars, cement block office 
badly in eed of paint, weeds and dust Ona ewe PRODUCTS 
a. ind a bench and some empty oil drums Flexible Metal Tubing and Conduit, 
re the \ogue. If anything, the stu- Aircraft Actuating Systems, 
ance lents seem to prefer it this way, for Special Drives and Gear Boxes, 
new they gather every day for hangar- Special Purpose Clamps Special Electrical Connectors, 
pro- lying sess ons while waiting their curn by Breeze. Metal Bellows, Ignition Shielding. 
ollers nthe air But it is all flying at Davis 
able Airport, Smith stays strictly away 
rom se or brokering airplanes. ANOTHER 
“eke wo even allow a plane to be 
Id off field—unless he is per- PRODUCT 
onally sa: fied that the plane is hon- 
tly appr ved by the seller. 
NY Weeke often see a group of his 
Students on an early breakfast 
HIO _ to ot-too-distant Uvalde or CORPORATIONS, INC. 
ustin, T reakfast is on Smith, who 41 South Sixth Street, Newark 7, N. J. 
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FLoTTORP 


CONTROLLABLE PITCH 


PROPELLERS 


for 65 and 75 h.p. 
O taper chankshafts only 


$189.00 


Now you can have the ad- 
vantages of controllable pitch 
for as low as $189.00 for 
Aeronca, Ercoupe, Luscombe, 
Piper or Stinson powered by 

: A-65, A-75, or C-75 engines 
R: with O tapered crank shaft. 
, Take advantage of this very 
low price now! See your 
dealer or write for information. 


Flottorp controllable pitch props 
also available Continental- 
powered planes, 85 to 90 h.p., 
available at low cost. This is 
the flight-proven Beech-Roby 
design with the long-lasting 
Flottorp “armor coated” blade. 





SEE YOUR FLOTTORP DISTRIBUTOR: 
Oklchoma City, Okla. 


Aircraftsmen, Inc 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Lang Aircraft 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Cutter-Carr 
Service, Inc 


Amityville, L. 1., N.Y 


Zahn's Airport, Inc Supplies 
Birmingham, Ala. Palo Alto, Calif. 
Aero Service and Palo Alto 


Airport, Inc 


Brownsville, Tex. Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Southwest Aviation National Aviation 
Inc Supply Co 


Robbinsdale, Minn 
Maxwell Aircraft 


Supply Co 


Compton, Calif. 
Nagel! Aircraft Sales 


Service 
Dallas, Tex. 
Southwest St. Cloud, Minn. 
Airmotive Co Van's Air 


Service, Inc 


Deer Park, L. I., N. Y. 
Mid-lIsland Air 
Service 


Sacramento, Calif. 
Sacramento Sky 
Ranch, Inc 


Santee, Colif. 
Southern Cal 
Airmotive 


Sioux City, la. 
Graham Flying 
Service 


Englewood, Colo. 
Englewood Airport 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Wayne Aviation 
Corp 

Henrietta, N. Y. 
Hylan Aircraft 


Supply Co Tampa, Fia. 
Airco Aviation 
Huron, S$. D. Corporation 


kota Aviation 
Dakota Avia Co Vancouver, Wash. 


L. W. Hubert 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Westair, Inc 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Roscoe Turner 
Aeronautical Corp 


Miami, Fia. 
Florida Aviation 
Corp 


Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Wichita Falls Air 
Transport Co 


No. Hollywood, Calif. 
West Coast 
Propeller Co 


Woodbury, N. J. 
Central Aero 
Supply, Inc 





FLOTTORP- 


Manufacturing Co. 


World's Oldest Builders of 
Aircraft Propellers 


Airport, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


































FIRST OF THE NAVY'S NEW GOODYEAR ZP2N NON-RIGID AIRSHIPS is shown on 

its acceptance flight before delivery to the fleet. The new type is more than 300 # 

long, has helium gas capacity of 975,000 cu. ft., and is designed for latest developments 

for locating and attacking enemy submarines. It can refuel from surface vessels at sea 
and can re-ballast in flight by taking on sea water 


phones ahead to make certain every 
thing will be ready. If quickly handled, 
the planes are soon in the air again and 
back at Davis 
instruction. 


\irport for a day of 


To Zeke Smith, flying is something 


very ordinary but always enjoyable 


ind never spectacular or hazardous. It 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


THE PERENNIALLY POPULAR 
NEW YORK ADDRESS 









































CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Miller, Manager 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48” ST.,N.Y.C.17 


Canunivea 


is this teeling that he succeeds i1 pass 


ing on to his students—this is one of 


the factors in his succcss W ith students 
student to 


He never permits a 


se ired by \ iolent 


maneuvers 
early stages. When a student “‘trans 
fers’ to Smith from elsewhere. or 
ilready licensed pilot seeks to rent 
plane from the school, Smith give 
him a thorough « heck ride. T ho C tha 
tend to be spectacular —the aerial cow 


boys—are politely told to trv some 


Ww here else. As 1 result ot this philos 
ophy, Smith has a high percentage of 
students in the “Serutan set’ —ove 
35—some of whom had been 

against flying in earlier years by 
“superman” type of instructor 


Does Smith’s formula pay off? We 


’ 


Zeke and his wife have run a $37 stak 


up to $35,000 in only three year 


They 


more 


are both busy and happy—and 
optimistic than ever The 
Cadillac is 
are eighteen of their urplanes 


paid for, 
at 


nearly-new 
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LOVE FIELD e DALLAS 


CARL FOX 
TONY AGUILAR 
LEE LANFORD 


ASSOCIATED RADIO is 
Distributor for COLLINS 
Dealer for ARC and BENDIX 
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vith pilot and 1 gal. 


WE-1 NAVION 


(Continued from page 23) 
Minimum weight” of 2,908 Ibs. is 
of fuel for each 





D18S BEECHCRAFT 


Available for Immediate Service 
Excellent Condition and Appearance 


Hydromatic propellers, 80-gal- 


yn nose fuel tank, super-sound- 


roofed, custom radio control 
anel, L-2 auto pilot, five chairs, 
folding table, painted attractive 
vreen and white. Spare engine 
! cluded. $47,500.00 


Upon Request 


Atlantic Aviation Corporation 
Teterboro, New Jersey 
Tel: Hasbrouck Heights 8-1740 


Complete Specifications 








Executive Transport Aircraft 
BUYING OR SELLING 


Either way our 29 years of experience and 
nation-wide contacts are at your service in 
Personal, Executive and Transport Aircraft. 
JIM WELSCH 
AIRCRAFT SALES 
60 East 42nd Street, Suite 628 
York 17, New York Murray Hill 7-5884 





New 











TWIN BEECHCRAFTS 


Ci8S and D18S Transports — Excellent 
Condition fully equipped from $25,000 


LODESTAR EXECUTIVES 


Why take less for your money? 
Ready to go complete from $55,000 
WE INVITE INQUIRIES FOR ANY TYPES 


WINGS, INC., AMBLER, PA. 
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GAZIN 


NEW PLASTIC SAC'S 
FOR MOTION-SICKNESS 


“7 Geb" 58 54 
car 


TF FOR OPERATORS O!ISCOUNT 
AVIATION SwuPppPties Co. 
Bux 5013 OxKta. City OKLA. 


A ED 
PrP. © 





BEECHCRAFT C-18S 
EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 


Plush interior with three reclining 
cha and divan. Excellent condi- 
tion throughout, licensed to May 
1954. Under 400 hours total time. 


65 ard 105 hours since overhaul on 
R-985 ANI4B engines and pro- 
pelle 80 gallon nose tank. Very 


complete radio including ADF and 
Omni. Price $32,500. 


THE BABB COMPANY, INC. 





| AUGUS 











Newa a a Glendale, Calif. 
104 P.ddie Sr. 1007 Airway 
Le 
ee 
‘PLANES — WHOLESALE 
World largest stock — Lowest prices! 
Operat 


send for dealer discount setup. 
deliver, guarantee, etc. 
Domestic and Export 
shed in English and Spanish 
Y T AIRCRAF 
4600 Deh AFT COMPANY 


Street Denver, Colorado 
eines 





1953 


hp. of maximum continuous rated 
power, 1 gal. of oil for each 25 gals. 
of useable fuel or each 75 hp., which- 
ever is greater, as outlined in Civil Air 
Regulations Part 03. 

The converted airplane’s power load- 
ing is 8.65 lbs. per horsepower and its 
wing loading is 21.1 Ibs. per sq. ft. 

White said the company is investi- 
gating the possibilities of producing 
the WE-1 conversion for the market. 
They are reluctant to discuss costs for 
production conversions until all their 


















certification and cost estimate figures 
are completed, but they acknowledge 
that it will probably cost “more than 
$30,000” plus the single-engine Navion 
to be converted. Although no orders 
will be sought until CAA certification 
is completed, the prototype is to be 
flown on a 4,000-mile cross-country 
demonstration tour. “After all,” one 
of the White brothers remarked, “the 
proof of the pudding is what the WE-1 
will do with others at the controls 
and not what we say.” xe * 





SERVICE GUIDE FOR FLIERS — 


WHERE to STOP 











IN SAN ANTONIO 
IT’S ALAMO 
AIR LINE 
SERVICES 











On San Antonio Municipal Airport transient 
pilots who want the best in prompt and efficient 
service always stop with Alamo Air Line Serv- 
ices, Inc. 







Free transportation to and from Terminal Bidg. 
24-Hour Charter Service 


Texaco Products — Storage — Tie-Down 
Next time you're down our way, drop in! 


Telephone Travis 2649 











Flying’s Swell 
at the FLYING L 





An adventure in real Western life for 
all the family 
Your favorite ranch sports. . 
comfort guest suites. Located at Ban- 
dera, 32 miles West of San Antonio. 


Superb food 
. Cozy- 








CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


FLIGHT MAGAZINE'S CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES ARE Sc per word (minimum rate $2) 





BOOKS 


Over 30,000 STUDENTS have used ''FROM THE 
GROUND UP" as their examination primer 
Covers elementary Theory of Flight, Airman- 
ship, Meteorology, Air Navigation, Radio, Aero 
Engines and Airframes. Explains and solves 96 
CAA Commercial Pilot Examination questions. 
Concise. The whole thing is packed into 136 
pages. Written in simple non-technical language 
throughout. Send $2.75. No C. O. D's. Depart- 
ment ''A,’’ Aviation Service Corp., Port Credit, 
Ontario 


CROP DUSTING 


EARN MORE, LEARN CROP DUSTING—More 
pilots are now engaged in crop dusting than 
are employed by the airlines. There is a steady 
demand for well-trained young men in this new 
field of Aviation. It is a new and highly 
technical profession and you must have serious 
training and practice. Spartan School of Aero- 
nautics the World's largest Aviation School— 
can train you thoroughly in the least possible 
time. Write for complete information, without 
obligation. Trades Counsellor, Dept., A-24— 
SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, Munici- 
pal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Due to immediate expansion in our organization 
we are in a position to offer permanent employ- 
ment in the following lines: CAA certified Air- 
craft & Engine Mechanics, FCC licensed radio 
technicians, aircraft supply parts clerks and 
executive secretarial positions. Working condi- 
tions are pleasant and salaries are good. Please 
contact Mrs. J. D. Reed, J. D. Reed Company, 
inc., Hangar No. 8, Municipal Airport, Hous- 
ton 17, Texas, between the hours of 10:00 a. m 
and 7:00 p. m. No Phone Calls Please. 


EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


DOUGAS, LOCKHEED, , BEECH, GRUMMAN, 
and CURTISS aircraft for sale. For top value 
executive aircraft call or write ATLANTIC AVIA- 
TION CORP., P. O. Box 146, Hasbrouck Heights, 
New Jersey. HA8-1740. Complete aircraft main- 
tenance facilities at Teterboro, N. J., and Logan 
Airport, Boston. 


MULTI-ENGINE AIRCRAFT 


For complete market reports of available Beech, 
Convair, Curtiss, Douglas, Grumman, Lockheed 
or other multi-engine aircraft, write or call 
William C. Wold Associates, 516 5th Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y., Telephone Murray Hill 7-2050 


OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED: Airport Service Operator interested 
in establishing general airplane service business 
in prosperous Texas town of 25,000. Excellent 
field and hangar facilities. Plenty of local and 
transient business. City will make interesting 
concessions to right man. Write FLIGHT Maga- 


tine, P. O. Box 750, Dallas, Texas. 

PIPER 
FOR SALE. 1950 Pacer 125. 530 hours since 
new; approximately 250 hours since MOH; 10 


hours since TOH. Lots of equipment. $2,995.00. 
Bob Sieker, 960 Wheless, Kerrville, Texas. Phone 
286-W. 


FOR SALE. 1953 Tri-Pacer. Will be delivered 
from factory this month. Will sell at good dis- 
count. Kerrville Flying Service. Phone 850, Kerr- 
ville, Texas. 
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How to Get the Most 
Qut of Your Cessna 


Practically all Cessna owners today use their 
airplanes for the same reason — they need the 
most efficient and most flexible transportation 
available. 





Hundreds of Cessna owners depend on the Au- 
thorized Cesna Service Stations listed below for 
their transportation needs — Authorized Cessna 
Service is their assurance that business planes are 
always ready to go, always in top condition for 
reliability, performance and comfort. 


If you use your Cessna for important business 
needs, insist on Authorized Cessna Service at the 
Cessna Service Stations listed below. Their record 
for dependability and satisfaction is endorsed by § 
the factory. Their long-established, factory-super- 
vised Flat Rate Service guarantees every Cessna 
owner three important things: 


and time-required quotation based on 
hundreds of job studies covering vir- 
tually all your maintenance needs. 


] You get an accurately quoted price 








You get genuine Cessna parts and 
factory-trained workmanship. 


stand behind every job for your fullest 


4 You save money and time and we 
satisfaction. 


More and more Cessna owners are recognizing the 
importance of these Flat Rate Service advantages. 


To make the most of your Cessna’s usefulness, 
visit the Authorized Cessna Service Stations listed 
helow. 













These progressive Cessna Authorized Service Shops offer flat-rate service. 


Aircraft Sales Company 


Meacham Field 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Aviation, Inc. 
15th Street Air Part 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Champ’s Flying Service 
Ml bees, Teses” 


Clinton Aviation Company 
Stapleton Airfield 
Denver, Colorado 


. . 
y - 








Dal-Tex Aviation, Inc. Southwestern Skyways, Inc. 
Highland Park Airport, Dallas, Texes New Municipal Airport ‘ 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 2% 
Hair wn Kenneth Starnes Aviation 
arding Fie 
Baton a Louisiane Service 
Adams Field; Little Rock, Arkansas 





Howard Aero Service 


San Antonio Internationa! Airport 
San Antonio, Texas 





Midland Airport 
Midland, Texas 





West Texas Flying Service \ 
ge 













Ragsdale Flying Service Yingling Aircraft, Inc. re 
Municipal Airport Municipal Airport all 
Austin, Texas Wichita, Kansas 
50% Lay 
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‘The Cessna 195 


Fast, Comfortable, Completely Safe... Cessna’s 
Newest And Finest For Flying’s “Golden Year!” 


essna salutes the 50th Anniversary of Flight with the new 
essna 195 Businessliner! Greater stability in flight, new exterior 
triping and spinner, improved trim tabs and air-speed system 
. these are just a few of the exciting new features that make 
 pilot’s airplane, Cessna’s 195, better than ever! 
e and fly the new Cessna 195 at your 
ssna dealer’s, today. He’s listed in the 
llow pages of your telephone directory. 





2B 


% 





Flaps for lower stall speed Improved Tail Design for straighter” 


Nd shorte 2wer landings. flight, greater speed. 





Big, Beautiful, Luxurious! 


)-place businesslimer == 


the U.S.A. 


New Luxury Interior 
real comfort, fresh colors, new fabrics. 


ii ote eee ot iia St? 
ie ——_ <oemn 


Cessna Aircraft Company 
Dept. FM-8 
Wichita, Kansas 





Please send information on the new Golden Yeor 
Cessna 195.1 am interested in a Cessna for 


business farming other 

Name Age 
Address 

City County State 


(For a prompt reply, please fil! out coupon accurately.) 


ALSO SEE: THE 150 M#P.H. CESSNA 180 AND 
VERSATILE 4-PLACE CESSNA 170. 
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Now! A New Standard of Performance! 


WITH TWIN 150-h.p. LYCOMINGS 


No other plane offers the brilliant performance . . . the safety, utility and economy .. . of the NEW Riley 
Twin. Furthermore, no other twin on the market today is priced within thousands of dollars of the Riley 


Twin's low price. 
Hartzell full-feathering, constant-speed props give 6,000’ to 8,000’ ceiling on only ONE engine. Also 
positive directional control on take-off with only ONE engine. 


Extra power for faster acceleration on take-off .. . faster rate-of-climb . . . and 


yet with safe, low landing speed. 


We will be glad to prove all these points . . . and more . . . to you anytime. ' had 
; 2B 


The NEW 


=), Jo Tinta 


Certificated by CAA. Now in production 


Deliveries being made. Write for full in- NA VION CO NVERSIO! al 

















formation and new, illustrated brochure. 


RILEY AIRCRAFT SALES CORP., FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 





